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HISTORY OF THE CLAN MACKENZIE, 
WITH GENEALOGIES OF THE PRINCIPAL FAMILIES, 
By THe Eprror. 
—— 
[ConTINUED. | 

XVII. WILLIAM, Fifth Eart or Srearortn and Sixth Lorp Mac- 
KENZIE OF Kuintart, known among the Highlanders as “ William 
Dubh.” He does not appear at any time to have assumed the title of 
Marquis. He succeeded at a most important era in the history of Scot- 
land, just when the country was divided on the great question of 
union with England, which, in spite of the fears of most of the 
Highland chiefs and nobles of Scotland, turned out in the end so 
beneficial to both. He would, no doubt, during his residence with his 
exiled parents in France, have imbibed strong Jacobite feelings. We have 
been able to obtain but little information of William’s proceedings during 
the first few years of his rule. He appears to have continued abroad, for 
on the 23d of May 1709 an order appears addressed to the forester at 
Letterewe signed by the Earl’s mother, the Dowager “ Frances Seaforth.” 
On the 22d of June 1713 she addresses a letter to Colin Mackenzie of Kin- 
craig, in which she says—‘“I find my son William is fully inclined to do 
justice to all. Within fifteen days he will be at Brahan.”* It also is 
signed “ Frances Seaforth.” 

At this time a great majority of the southern nobles were ready to 
break out into open rebellion, while the Highland chiefs were almost to 
a man prepared fora rising. This soon became apparent to the Government. 
Bodies of armed Highlanders were seen moving about in several districts in 
the North. A party appeared in the neighbourhood of Inverness which 
was, however, soon dispersed by the garrison. The Government became 
alarmed, and the lords justices sent a large number of half-pay officers, 
chiefly from the Scottish regiments, to officer the militia, under command 
of Major-General Whitham, commander-in-chief at the time in Scotland. 
These proceedings alarmed the Jacobites, most of whom returned to their 
homes. ‘The Duke of Gordon was confined in Edinburgh Castle, and the 
Marquis of Huntly and Lord Drummond in their respective residences. 
The latter fled to the Highlands and offered bail for his good behaviour. 


* Original produced at Allangrange Service in 1829, 
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Captain Campbell of Glendaruel, who had obtained a commission from 
the late Administration to raise an independent company of Highlanders, 
was apprehended at Inverlochy and sent prisoner to Edinburgh. Sir 
Donald Macdonald of Sleat was also seized and committed to the same 
place, and a proclamation was issued offering a reward of £100,000 
sterling for the apprehension of the Chevalier should he land or attempt 
to land in great Britain. King George, on his arrival, threw himself 
entirely into the arms of the Whigs, who alone shared his favours. A 
spirit of the most violent discontent was excited throughout the whole 
kingdom, and the populace, led on by the Jacobite leaders, raised tumults 
in different parts of the King’s dominions. The Chevalier, taking ad- 
vantage of this excitement, issued his manifesto to the chief nobility, espe- 
cially to the Dukes of Shrewsbury, Marlborough, and Argyll, who handed 
them to the Secretaries of State. 

The King dissolved Parliament in the month of January 1715, and 
issued an extraordinary proclamation calling together a new Parliament. 
The Whigs were successful both in England and Scotland, but particularly 
so in the latter, where a majority of the peers, and forty out of the forty-five 
members then returned to the Commons, were in favour of the King’s 
Government. The principal struggle was in the county of Inverness, 
between Mackenzie of Prestonhall strongly supported by Glen- 
garry and the other Jacobite chiefs, and Forbes of Culloden, brother of 
the celebrated President, who carried the election through the influence 
of Brigadier-General Grant and the friends of Lord Lovat. 

The Earl of Mar, who had rendered himself extremely unpopular among 
the Jacobite chiefs, afterwards rewarded some of his former favourites by 
advocating the repeal of the Union. He was again made Secretary of 
State for Scotland in 1713, but was unceremoniously dismissed from 
office by George I., and vowed revenge. He afterwards found his way 
north to Fife, and subsequently to the Braes of Mar. On the 19th of 
August 1715, he despatched letters to the principal Jacobites, among 
whom was Lord Seaforth, inviting them to attend a grand hunting 
match at Braemar on the 27th of the same month. This was a ruse 
meant to cover his intention to raise the standard of rebellion, and that 
the Jacobites were let into the secret is evident from the fact that as 
early as the 6th of August those in Edinburgh and the neighbourhood 
. Were aware of his intentions to come to Scotland. Under pretence of 
attending this grand match a considerable number of noblemen and 
gentlemen arrived at Aboyne about the appointed time, among whom 
were the Marquis of Huntly, eldest son of the Duke of Gordon; the 
Marquis of Tullibardine, eldest son of the Duke of Athole ; the Earls of 
Nithsdale, Marischal, Traquair, Errol, Southesk, Carnwarth, Seaforth, 
Linlithgow, and others ; the Viscounts Kilsyth, Kenmure, Kingston, and 
Stormont; Lords Rollo, Duffus, Drummond, Strathallan, Ogilvie, and 
Nairne ; and about twenty six gentlemen of influence in the Highlands, 
among whom were Generals Hamilton and Gordon, Glengarry, Campbell 
of Glendaruel, and the lairds of Auchterhouse and Auldbar.* Mar made 
a stirring address, expressing regret for his past conduct in favouring the 





* History of the Highland Olans ; Rae, p, 189; Annals of King George, pp. 15-16, 
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Union, and, now that his eyes were opened, promising to do all in his 
power to retrieve the past and make his countrymen again a free people. 
He produced a commission from James appointing him Lieutenant- 
General and Commander of all the Jacobite forces in Scotland, informed 
the meeting that he was supplied with money, and that an arrangement 
had been made by which he would be enabled to pay regularly any forces 
that might be raised, so that no gentleman who should join his standard 
with his followers would be put to any expense, and the country would 
be entirely relieved of the expenses of conducting the war; after which 
the meeting unanimously resolved to take up arms to establish the 
Chevalier on the Scottish throne. They then took the oath of fidelity to 
the Earl as representative of James VIII. and to each other, and 
separated, each going home promising to raise his vassals and be in readi- 
ness to join Mar whenever they were summoned to do so. They had 
scarcely arrived at their respective destinations when they were called 
upon to meet the Earl at Aboyne on the 3d of September following, 
where, with only sixty followers, Mar proclaimed the Chevalier at Castle- 
town in Braemar, after which he proceeded to Kirkmichael, where, on the 
6th of September, he raised his standard in presence of a force of 2000 
men, mostly consisting of horse. When in course of erection the ball on 
the top of the pole fell off. This, which was regarded by the Highlanders 
as a bad omen, cast a gloom over the proceedings of the day. 

Meanwhile Colonel Sir Hector Munro, who had served as Captain of 
the Earl of Orkney’s Regiment with reputation in the wars of Queen 
Anne, raised his followers, who, with a body of Rosses, amounted to 
about 600 men. With these, in November 1715, he encamped at Alness, 
and on the 6th of October following he was joined by the Earl of Suther- ° 
land, accompanied by his son, Lord Strathnaver, and by Lord Reay, with 
an additional force of 600, in the interest of the Whig Government, and 
to cover their own districts and check the movements of the Western 
clans in effecting a junction with the Earl of Mar, whom Earl William 
and Sir Donald Macdonald had publicly espoused, as already stated, at 
the pretended hunting match in Braemar. This meeting at Alness had 
the effect of keeping Seaforth in the North. If the Earl and his mother’s 
clans had advanced a month earlier the Duke of Argyll could not have 
dared to make head against Mar’s united forces, who might have pushed 
an army across the Forth sufficient to have paralyzed any exertion that 
might have been made to have preserved a shadow of the existing Govern- 
ment in Scotland. It may be said that if Dundee had lived to have held 
the commission of Mar, such a junction would not have been necessary to 
effect, which amounts to no more than that the life of Dundee would 
have been tantamount to a restoration of the Stewarts. Mar was not 
trained in the camp, nor did he possess the military genius of a Dundee. 
Had Montrose a moiety of his force things would have been otherwise. 
Mar, trusting to Seaforth’s reinforcement, was inactive, and Seaforth was 
for a time kept in by the collocation of Sutherland’s levies, till he was 
also joined by 700 Macdonalds and detachments from other names, 
amounting, with his own followers, to 3000 men, with which he instantly 
attacked the Earl of Sutherland, who fled with his mixed army precipit- 
ately to Bonar-Bridge, where they dispersed, A party of Grants on their 
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way to join them, on being informed of Sutherland’s retreat, thought it 
prudent to retrace their steps. Seaforth, thus relieved, levied considerable 
fines on Munro’s territories, which were fully retaliated in his absence 
with the Jacobite army, to join which he now set out; and Sir John 
Mackenzie of Coul, whom he had ordered to occupy Inverness, was, after 
a gallant resistance, forced by Lord Lovat, at the head of a mixed body 
of Frasers and Grants, to retreat with his garrison to Ross-shire. ‘ Whether 
he followed his chief to Perth does not appear; but on Seaforth’s 
arrival that Mar seems for the first time to have resolved on the passage 
of the Firth—a movement which led to the Battle of Sheriffmuir—is 
evident and conclusive as to the different features given to the whole 
campaign by the Whig camp at Alness, however creditable to the noble 
Earl and his mother’s confederates. But it is not our present province to 
enter on a military review of the conduct of either army preceding this 
consequential conflict, or to decide to which party the victory, claimed 
by both parties, properly belonged; suffice it to say that above 3000 of 
Seaforth’s men formed a considerable part of the second line, and seem 
from the general account on that subject to have done their duty."* <A 
great many of Seaforth’s followers were slain, among whom were four 
gentlemen who appear to have signally distinguished themselves. These 
were John Mackenzie of Hilton, who commanded a company of the Mac- 
kenzies, John Mackenzie of Applecross, John of Conchra, and John of 
Achtertyre. Their prowess on the field has been commemorated by one 
of their followers, John MacRae, who escaped and returned home, in an 
excellent Gaelic poem, known as “ Latha Blar an t-Siorra,” or the “ Day 
of Sheriffmuir,” and which we shall preserve elsewhere. The fate of 
these renowned warriors was keenly regretted by their Highland country- 
men, and they are still remembered and distinguished among them as 
“ Ceithear Ianan na h-Alba,” or the “ Four Johns of Scotland.” 

During the previous troubles Islandonain Castle got into the hands of 
the King’s troops, but some time before Sheriffmuir it was again secured 
by the following stratagem :—A neighbouring tenant applied to the 
Governor for some of the garrison to cut his corn, as he feared from the 
appearance of the sky and the croaking of ravens that a heavy storm was 
impending, and that nothing but a sudden separation of his crop from 
the ground could save his family from starvation. The Governor readily 
yielded to his solicitations and sent the garrison of Government soldiers 
then in the castle to his aid, who, on their return, discovered the ruse 
too late ; for the Kintail men were by this time reaping the spoils, and 
had possession of the castle. ‘The oldest inhabitant of the parish re- 
members to have seen the Kintail men under arms, dancing on the leaden 
roof, just as they were setting out for the Battle of Sheriffmuir, where 
this resolute band was cut to pieces.” 

Inverness continued meanwhile in possession of the Mackenzies, under 
command of the Governor, Sir John Mackenzie of Coul, and George Mac- 
kenzie of Gruinard. Macdonald of Keppoch was on his march to support 
Sir John at Inverness, and Lord Lovat, learning this, gathered his men 
together, and on the 7th of November decided to throw himself 








* Bennetsfield MS, + Old Statistical Account of Kintail, 1792, - 
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across the river Ness and place his forces directly between Keppoch and 
the Governor. Sir John, on discovering the movement of Lovat, resolved 
to make a sally out of the garrison and place the enemy between him and 
the advancing Keppoch, where he could attack him with advantage, but 
Keppoch became alarmed and returned home through Glen-Urquhart, 
whereupon Lord Lovat marched straight upon Inverness, and took up a 
position about a mile to the west of the town. The authorities were 
summoned to send out the garrison and the Governor, or the town would 
be burned and the inhabitants put to the sword. Preparations were 
made for the attack, but Sir John Mackenzie, considering any further 
defence hopeless, on the 10th of November collected together all the 
boats he could find, and at high water safely effected his escape from the 
town, when Lovat marched in without opposition. His Lordship 
advised the Earl of Sutherland of his possession of Inverness, and on the 
15th November the latter, leaving Colonel Robert Munro of Fowlis as 
Governor of Inverness, went with his followers, accompanied by Lord 
Lovat with some of his men, to Brahan Castle, and compelled the respon- 
sible men of the Clan Mackenzie who were not in the South with the 
Earl of Seaforth, to come under an obligation for their peaceable be- 
haviour, and to return the arms previously taken from the Munroes by 
Lord Seaforth at Alness ; to release the prisoners in their possession, and 
promise not to assist Lord Seaforth directly or indirectly in his efforts 
against the Government ; that they would grant to the Earl of Suther- 
land any sum of money he might require from them upon due notice for 
the use of the Government ; and, finally, that Brahan Castle, the principal 
residence of the Earl of Seaforth, should be turned into a garrison for his 
Majesty King George. 

Seaforth returned home from Sheriffmuir, and again collected his 
men near Brahan, but the Earl of Sutherland, with a large number of his 
own men, Lord Reay’s, the Munroes, Rosses, Culloden’s men, and the 
Frasers, marched to meet him and encamped at Beauly, within a few 
miles of Seaforth’s camp, and prepared to give him battle, “‘ which, when 
my Lord Seaforth saw, he thought it convenient to capitulate, own the 
King’s authority, disperse his men, and propose the mediation of these 
Government friends for his pardon. Upon his submission the King was 
graciously pleased to send down orders that upon giving up his arms and 
coming into Inverness, he might expect his pardon; yet upon the 
Pretender’s Anvil at Perth and my Lord Huntly’s suggestions to him 
that now was the time for them to appear for their King and country, 
and that what honour they lost at Dunblane might yet be regained ; but 
while he thus insinuated to my Lord Seaforth, he privately found that 
my Lord Seaforth had by being an early suitor for the King’s pardon, by 
promising to lay down his arms, and owning the King’s authority, claimed. 
in a great measure to an assurance of his life and fortune, which he 
thought proper for himself to purchase at the rate of disappointing Sea- 
forth, with hopes of standing by the good old cause, till Seaforth, with 
that vain hopes, lost the King’s favour that was promised him ; which 
Huntly embraced by taking the very first opportunity of deserting the 
Pretender’s cause, and surrendering himself upon terms made with him 


of safety to his life and fortune. ‘This sounded so sweet to him that he 
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sleeped so secure as never to dream of any preservation for a great many 
good gentlemen that made choice to stand by him and serve under him, 
than many other worthy nobles who would die or banish rather than not 
show their personal bravery, and all other friendly offices to their ad- 
herents.”* 

In February 1716, hopeless of attaining his object, the unfortunate 
son of James II. left Scotland, the land of his forefathers, never to visit 
it again, and Earl William followed him to the common resort of the 
exiled Jacobites of the time. On the 7th of the following May an act of 
attainder was passed against the Earl and other chiefs of the Jacobite 
party. Their estates were forfeited, though practically in many cases, and 
especially in that of the Earl of Seaforth, it was found extremely difficult 
to carry the forfeiture into effect, as we shall presently see. The Master 
of Sinclair is responsible for the base and unfounded allegation that the 
Earl of Seaforth, the Marquis of Huntly, and other Jacobites, were in 
treaty with the Government to deliver up the Chevalier to the Duke of 
Argyll, that they might procure better terms for themselves than they 
could otherwise expect. “This odious charge, which is not corroborated 
by any other writer, must be looked upon as highly improbable.”+ If 
any proof of the untruthfulness of this charge is necessary it will be 
found in the fact that Earl William returned afterwards to the Island of 
Lews, and re-embodied his vassals there under an experienced officer, 
Campbell of Ormundel, who had served with distinction in the Russian 
army, and it was not until a large Government force was sent over against 
him, which he found it impossible successfully to oppose, that he recrossed 
to the mainland and escaped to France. 

Among the “ gentlemen prisoners” taken to the Castle of Stirling on 
the day after the Battle of Sheriffmuir we find the following in a list 
published in “ Patten’s Rebellion”—Kenneth Mackenzie, nephew to Sir 
Alexander Mackenzie of Coul ; John Maclean, adjutant to Colonel Mac- 
kenzie’s Regiment ; Colin Mackenzie of Kildin, captain of Fairburn’s 
Regiment ; Hugh MacRaw, Donald MacRaw, and Christopher MacRae. 

The war declared against Spain in December 1718 again revived the 
hopes of the Jacobites, who, in accordance with a stipulation between 
the British Government and the Duke of Orleans, then Regent of France, 
had previously, with the Chevalier and the Duke of Ormond at their 
head, been ordered out of France. They repaired to Madrid where they 
held conferences with Cardinal Alberoni, and concerted an invasion of 
Great Britain. On the 10th of March 1719 a fleet, consisting of ten 
men-of-war and twenty-one transports, having on board five thousand 
men, a large quantity of ammunition, and thirty thousand muskets, sailed 
from Cadiz under the command of the Duke of Ormond, with instructions 
to join the rest of the expedition at Corunna, and to make a descent at 
once upon England, Scotland, and Ireland. The sorry fate of this expe- 
dition is well-known. Only two frigates reached its destination, the rest 
having been dispersed and disabled off Cape Finisterre by a violent storm 
which lasted about twelve days. The two ships which survived the 
storm and reached Scotland had on board the Earl of Seaforth and Earl 


* Lord Lovat’s Account of the Taking of Inverness, Patieu’s Rebellion, 
+ Fullarton’s Highland Clans, p, 471, 
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Marischal, the Marquis of Tullibardine, some field officers, three hundred 
Spaniards, and arms and ammunition for two thousand men. They 
entered Lochalsh about the middle of May. They effected a landing in 
Kintail and were joined by a body of Seaforth’s vassals, and a party of 
Macgregors under command of the famous Rob Roy; but the other 
Jacobite chiefs, remembering their previous disappointments and misfor- 
tunes, stood aloof until the whole of Ormond’s forces should arrive. 
General Wightman, who was stationed at Inverness, hearing of their 
arrival, marched to meet them with 2000 Dutch troops and a detachment 
of the garrison at Inverness. Seaforth’s forces and their allies took pos- 
session of the pass of Glenshiel, but on the approach of the Government 
forces they retired to the pass of Strachell, which they decided to defend 
at all hazards. They were here engaged by General Wightman, who, 
after a smart skirmish of about three hours’ duration, and after inflicting 
some loss upon the Highlanders, drove them from one eminence to another 
till night came on, when the Highlanders, their chief having been seriously 
wounded, and giving up all hopes of a successful resistance, retired 
during the night to the mountains, carrying Seaforth along with them ; 
and the Spaniards, next morning, surrendered themselves prisoners of 
war.* Seaforth, Marischal, and Tullibardine, with the other principal 
officers, managed to effect their escape to the Western Isles, from which 
they afterwards found their way to the continent. Rob Roy was placed 
in ambush with the view of attacking the Royal troops in the rear, and 
it is recorded that having more zeal than prudence, he attacked the rear 
of the enemy’s column before they had become engaged in front ; his 
small party was routed, and the intention of placing the King’s troops 
between two fires was thus defeated.t General Wightman sent a detach- 
ment to Islandonain Castle, which he ordered to be blown up and de- 
molished. 

Wightman advanced from the Highland Capital by Loch-Ness, and 
a modern writer pertinently asks “ Why he was allowed to pass by such 
a route without opposition? It is alleged that Marischal and Tullibardine 
had interrupted the movements of the invaders by ill-timed altercations 
about command, but we are provoked to observe that some extraordinary 
interposition seems evident to frustrate every scheme towards forwarding 
the cause of the ill-fated house of Stuart. Had the Chevalier St George 
arrived earlier, as he might have done ; had William Earl of Seaforth 
joined the Earl of Mar some time before, as he ought to have done ; and 
strengthened as Mar would then have been, had he boldly advanced on 
Stirling, as it appears he would have done, Argyll’s force would have 
been annihilated and James VIII. proclaimed at the Cross of Edinburgh. 
Well did the brave Highlanders indignantly demand, ‘What did you 


* The Spaniards kept their powder magazine and balls behind the manse, but after 
the Battle of Glenshiel they set fire to it lest it should fall into the hands of the King’s 
troops. These balls are still gathered up by sportsmen, and are found in great abund- 
ance upon the glebe.—Old Statistical Account of Kintail. 

New Statistical Account of Glenshiel, by the Rev. John Macrae, who gives a 
minute description of the scenes of the battle, and informs us that in constructing the 
parliamentary road which runs through the Glen a few years ago, several bullets and 
pieces of musket barrels were found ; and the green mounds which cover the graves of 
the slain, and the ruins of a rude breast-work, which the Highlanders constructed on 
the crest of the hill to cover their position, still mark the scene of the confli 
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call us to arms for? Was it to run away? What did our own Kin 

come for? Was it to see us butchered by hangmen?’ ‘There was a 
fatuity that accompanied all their undertakings which neutralised intre- 
pidity, devotedness, and bravery ; which the annals of no other people 


can exhibit, and paltry jealousies which stultified exertions. which, inde- 
pendently of political results, astonished Europe at lings. * 
An Act of Parliament for disarming the Highlandcrs was passed im 


1716, but in some cases to very little purpose, for some of the most dis- 
affected clans were better armed than ever, though by the Act the collectors 
of taxes were allowed to pay for the arms given in, none were delivered 
except those which were broken, old, and unfit for use, and these were 
valued at prices far above what they were really worth. Not only so, 
but a lively trade in old arms was carried on with Holland and other 
continental countries, and these arms were sold to the commissioners as 
Highland weapons, at exorbitant prices. General Wade also found in the 
possession of the Highlanders a large quantity of arms which they ob- 
tained from the Spaniards who took part in the Battle of Glenshiel, and 
he computed that those Highlanders opposed to the Government possessed 
at this time no less than five or six thousand arms of various kinds. 

Wade arrived in Inverness on the 10th of August 1725, and in virtue 
of another Act passed in the same year, he was empowered to 
proceed to the Highlands and to summon the clans to deliver up their 
arms, and carry several other recommendations of his own into effect. 
On his arrival he immediately proceeded to business, went to Brahan 
Castle, and called on the Mackenzies to deliver up their weapons. He 
took those presented to him on the word of Murchison, factor on the 
estate, and by the representation of Tarbat, Sir Kenneth Mackenzie of 
Cromarty, and Sir Colin Mackenzie of Coul, at the head of a large depu- 
tation of the clan, he compromised his more rigid instructions and 
accepted a selection of worn-out and worthless arms, and at the same time 
promised that if the clan exhibited a willing disposition to comply with 
the orders of the Government he would use his influence in the following 
Parliament to procure a remission for their chief and his followers ; 
and we find, to quote our last-named authority, that “through his 
means, and the action of other minions of Court (Tarbat was then in 
power), Seaforth received a simple pardon by letters patent in 1726, for 
himself and clan, whose submission was recognised in the sham form of 
delivering their arms, a matter of the less consequence as few of that 
generation were to have an opportunity of wielding them again in the 
same cause.” 


(To be Continued.) 





Tue fourth part of Sinclair's “ Oranaiche,” recently issued, is in every 
way quite up to its predecessors. The next part will complete the work 
in accordance with the original intention of the Publishers. 





* Bennetsfield MS, 
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HACO, THE DANE, OR THE PRINCE’S WOOING., 
A TRUE ROMANCE OF LOCH-MAREE, IN THREE PARTS. 


By J. E. Muppook, author of “ A Wingless Angel,” “ As the Shadows 
Fall,” “ Lovat, or Out in the ’45,” §c., $e. 


—— 1) 
Part Il.—Tue Duvet to tHe Deatu. 


In the strange and wild looking man who had so suddenly appeared before 
him, as if he had risen out of the very bowels of the earth, Haco recog- 
nised “‘ Red Hector of the Hills.” 

This man was giant-like in his proportions, and his powerful physique, 
massive chest, and broad shoulders presented a marked contrast to the 
slim, graceful figure of the Prince. 

Hector was as wild in nature as he was in appearance. He was chief 
of a small yet savage clan, which, disdaining allegiance to the more 
powerful clans, was constantly at war. Hector’s whole life had been 
passed amidst scenes of rapine and bloodshed. He was as bloodthirsty as 
the wolf, as cunning as the fox, as subtle as the serpent. He carried his 
life in his hands, for all men, save those of his own clan, were against 
him. He warred for what he was pleased to term his “rights.” From 
his earliest age he had been taught that power, wealth, and influence were 
his birthright, but that this birthright had been stolen from him. By 
whom it was not very clear, but at all events it was his special mission to 
acquire these things either by fair means or foul. His nambtaf come to 
be a name of terror throughout Ross-shire, and even at the present day, 
many an auld wife stills the crying of a fractious bairn by telling it that 
if it does not cease she will call in Red Hector. Ferocious, merciless, and 
bloodthirsty, no wonder that he had come to be feared, fur there was 
something wolfish in his nature, and the wolves that prowled about the 
mountains, and sneaked through the glens and valleys in search of prey 
were not more hated than he. There was one singular trait, however, in 
his character, and which in a large measure compensated for his otherwise 
fierce and cruel instincts. This was nothing less than an unswerving 
gentleness and kindness to women and children. 

“T wage war with men,” he was fond of saying, “and not with bairns 
and women.” 

The result of this was that not a few women of the district had given 
him shelter and food when he had been sorely pressed by his enemies, 
and oftentimes those enemies were the husbands of the very women who 
were protecting him. 

Soon after the Princess Thyra had come to dwell on Isle Maree, 
Hector had met her one day in company with some of the monks as they 
were returning from one of the religious houses which stood in Glen 
Docherty. Hector gazed upon the fair face of the Princess until he be- 
came, as it were, entranced. She and the monks saw him, as he stood 
beneath the shadow of an overhanging rock, and his coarse and wild 
appearance alarmed her so that they quickened their pace and hurried 
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away. Hector did not offer to follow them, but he continued to gaze 
after the beautiful girl until she disappeared. Then he wandered away 
slowly to the hills. He was thoughtful and silent, and from that moment 
a change came over him. The face of the Princess haunted him. He 
could never shut it out, and he began to dream that it was within the 
region of possibility she might yet be his, and at no distant date. Day 
after day he waited in the same spot in the hope that he might again 
meet her, but he waited in vain. Then a strange restlessness stole over 
him, and unable longer to control his feelings he determined, in spite of 
the superstitious awe with which he, in common with all the Highlanders, 
regarded Isle Maree, to visit the island and endeavour to obtain an inter- 
view with the woman who—so to speak—had enchanted him. 

He went down to the edge of the loch opposite the island, and with 
that unflinching boldness which was part of his nature, he plunged into 
the dark waters and swam to the island. Dripping and exhausted after 
his hazardous feat—for it was a long distance, and the season being winter 
the water was terribly cold—he landed, much to the astonishment and 
alarm of some of the monks who were busy in the garden of the monastery. 
But to assure them of his peaceful intentions, Red Hector devoutly bowed 
his knee and crossed himself. Then he drank of the water of the holy 
well, and as a still more convincing proof of the peacefulness of his 
mission, he drew a coin from his pouch and drove it into the money-tree. 
This done, he approached one of the monks, who, from certain indications 
in his dress, was superior to the rest, and removing his bonnet from his 
massive head, which was covered with coarse, red hair, he bowed low, 
and said— 

“ Holy father, the unusual manner which I have taken to visit you 
need cause you no alarm. I was unable to obtain a boat, and moved by 
burning impatience I trusted myself to the waters. I come alone, there- 
fore is my mission peace.” 

“ Thou art welcome, my son,” the monk replied, as he folded his arms 
upon his breast, “‘ as are all those who come to our sanctuary with good 
intent. But what brings thee here in so unusual a manner ?” 

“ What should bring me, father, save bright eyes and ruddy lips! 
What should induce me to risk my life in the treacherous waters of the 
loch save love !” 

“ Love!” the monk echoed in surprise, while his brow darkened with 
a frown. 

“ Aye, even love. Dost think that my heart is stone? “Rugged 
and wild I am in appearance ; that I know, but I am not without feeling, 
not yet dead to the influence of beauty and gentleness.” 

The monk seemed annoyed and confused, but after a pause he an- 
swered, “ But why comest thou here to tell me this?” 

“ Art thou so dull that thou canst not guess that I come to woo one 
whose home is here—even the Princess Thyra.” 

The monk started and looked at his colleagues, then turning to the 
bold Hector, who stood shivering in the cold wind, he said, “ Surely thou 
art mad, my son, to dream of one who is so far above thee.” 

“ Far above me!” Hector cried in a wrathful tone. “ Love recognises 
no degrees of rank or station, it levels all.” 
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“ Grant you that that is true,” answered the monk. “Thou shouldst 
not forget that the Princess is wedded to the Church, or at least until 
such times as her father chooses to appoint her a husband.” 

“What care I for her father,” Hector exclaimed, as the passion glow 
mounted into his swarthy face, for he could not bear to be thwarted, 
and his self-possession was leaving him. “I have looked into her face, 
and henceforth she and she only can be my light. Give me an oppor- 
tunity to woo her, but even though you should oppose me I tell you this, 
and the vow of Red Hector was never yet broken—lI will possess her.” 

“ Thou art saucy and insolent,” the monk answered, “ and let me tell 
thee that the Princess Thyra is not for the likes of thee.” 

At this moment the Princess crossed the garden as she was on her 
way to the little chapel. As he caught sight of her form, Hector was 
moving towards her without noticing the monk’s words, but the monk 
caught him by the arm and held him back. Almost foaming with rage, 
the Highlander raised his ponderous fist to strike the holy man, but quick 
as thought the monk drew a small crucifix from his bosom, and holding 
it above Hector’s head, he exclaimed— 

“ Away, thou man of crime and sin, or, by this symbol of holiness 
and truth, thou shalt be cursed.” 

Hector recoiled in horror. Like all the Highlanders, he was very 
superstitious, and the thought of being placed under a ban filled him with 
a dreadful fear. In a few moments, however, he partly recovered himself. 
The wolf had come back into his nature again, and all the gentleness had 
died out. He drew his gaunt, powerful figure up, and while his keen 
eyes flashed fire, he exclaimed— 

“ The sanctity of this holy isle protects thee from my wrath, but thy 
insolence and churlishness shall not go unpunished ; and I swear at every 
hazard to possess the Princess Thyra.” 

Without another word he turned on his heel, and stalking down to 
the water, he plunged in without a moment’s hesitation, and swam away. 

From the moment that Red Hector left the island he was a changed 
man, and his whole thought was of the Princess Thyra. Twice after that 
he met her on the mainland in company with the monks as they re- 
turned from their weekly visits to the religious houses which had been 
established in the neighbouring glens. On each occasion he took the 
opportunity to declare his love in the most impassioned language. But 
the Princess turned a deaf ear to him, and told him that it would be 
perfectly useless for him to hope that he could ever gain her hand. In 
time he learned that she was betrothed to Prince Haco, and then the 
man’s nature seemed to become more savage, and he swore the most 
terrible oath that he would be revenged on his rival. 

The Prince was warned against Red Hector, but he paid little heed to 
the warnings, for he did not think it likely that this man would dare to 
lift his hand against a scion of the Royal House of Denmark. As time 
passed and nothing was heard or seen of Hector, Haco -had almost for- 
gotten him, until at last they stood face to face on that night when the 
Prince returned from his interview with the Princess. 

As the Prince looked upon the powerful savage before him, a momentary 
fear caused a saudder to pass over his frame, for he saw that a combat 
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with such a foe would be all to his disadvantage. But Haco was 
naturally a brave man, and the fear gave place to contempt and scorn. 

“ Say, fellow,” he cried, “ what do you mean by this outrage, and why 
do you try to make a target of my body for your arrows ?” 

A withering smile wreathed itself around Hector’s cruel mouth as he 
made answer— 

* Canst thou ask such a question as that, seeing that thou hast just 
left the woman who is dearer to me than my own life,” he retorted 
fiercely. 

“ And thinkest thou that she would deign to notice such a savage 
wolf as thou art?” Haco asked scornfully. ‘‘ Move from my path and let 
me pass. Her very name is polluted by being uttered by thy foul lips.” 

“ By the moon that shines in yonder heavens, these words shall cost 
thee thy life,” Hector cried, as like a tiger springing on its prey he sprang 
at Haco’s throat. 

In point of physique no two men could have been more in opposition 
than Haco and Hector, but what the Prince lacked in stature and build, 
he made up by litheness and ayility. His rapier was knocked from his 
hand by the ugly rush of his autayonist who had drawn his dirk and was 
trying to lunge it into Haco’s heart. The Prince saw the weapon gleam 
in the moonlight. He knew that this half savage man was pitiless, and 
that only the dumb stones and rocks and the whispering trees were there 
to witness the death struggle. Help there was none. It was man to 
man, and the fight would only end when one or both were lying stark and 
dead. Suddenly there came before the mental vision of the Prince the 
fair and pitiful face of her who was far dearer to him than life. And as 
he thought of her and the desolation into which she would be plunged if 
he were slain, he seemed to be filled with almost superhuman strength—a 
strength that was begotten by the energy of desperation, if not of despair. 
He had seized the wrist of his foe, and held him with a tenacious grip 
that the other could not shake off. With all his mighty strength Hector 
was unwieldy and clumsy, whereas the Prince had been taught the art of 
fence, and he felt that could he but possess himself of his fallen weapon 
he could without difficulty place his foe hors de combat. 

Locked in a deadly embrace the two men struggled like savage animals, 
and in trying to get a better hold of his agile foe, Hector dropped his 
dirk. 

They were on equal terms now—each man was unarmed—and there is 
little doubt that in the end Hector would have succeeded, by mere brute 
force, in crushing the life out of his antagonist. But suddenly as they 
reeled to and fro they both fell, Hector being uppermost. His strong 
hands were round the Prince’s throat, when the Prince cried— 

“Coward! dastardly coward! Would you destroy a defenceless and 
unarmed man ?” 

For a moment Red Hector paused as if weighing the words in his 
brain. Then he rose, much to the other’s surprise, and while his eyes 
flashed and his lip quivered with passion, he answered— 

“Coward to your teeth. I am no coward, and I scorn to take advan- 
tage of you. Hector of the Hills never yet struck an unarmed man. 
Rise and take up your sword.” As he spoke he picked up his dirk, and 
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grasping it savagely, he stood on his guard and waited for the Prince to 
regain his feet. 

Struck by this manly and almost noble trait in Hector’s character, 
Haco as he rose said— 

“IT gladly withdraw the epithet. You are no coward, but indeed 
a brave man ; and instead of being enemies, we should be friends. I fear 
thee not, and yet I say that we should not fight but part in peace.” 

Hector’s face was scarlet with passion, and his eyes gleamed like a 
wild cat’s, 

“ Fuol !” he exclaimed, “ why do you waste words? I hate you,” he 
hissed between his clenched teeth—“ hate you,” he repeated, with strong 
vehemence, “for you are my rival. Take up your sword, or by the God 
who made us, I will strike you down where you stand.” 

“ Can we not settle this matter any other way but by fighting ?” Haco 
asked, still anxious to avoid bloodshed. 

“N 0,” growled Hector, “only one of us shall ever leave this spot 
again alive.” 

Without another word the Prince stooped and picked up his rapier. 
Not the shadow of a fear agitated him now. He felt on terms of equality 
with his powerful foe, for he was a master in the use of the sword. He 
cast one look up to the heavens. Perhaps a hasty prayer was passing 
through his brain. The stars and moon were shining brilliantly. The 
water of the loch was lapping the shore with a musical plash, and the 
night wind stirred the trees into a strange and weird melody. Turning 
his eyes from above, the Prince gave one hurried look across the dark 
waters to where the holy isle lay steeped in purple shadow, and in whose 
peaceful sanctuary his beloved perhaps slept and dreamed of him. In- 
audibly he breathed her name, and the thought of her gave him a lion’s 
heart. 

“On thy guard,” he cried, as he grasped the handle of his rapier 
with a grip of steel. 

“ Victory to him who draws first blood,” growled Hector, as warily he 
crept towards his antagonist, and watching his opportunity to spring. 
For some moments the two men moved round and round each other like 
watchful tigers. Then, with the quickness of thought, the Prince made 
a sudden lunge, but the other sprang aside, and in an instant he got under 
the Prince’s guard, and aimed a terrific blow at his heart. He missed 
his aim, however, but the dirk went through the fleshy part of the Prince’s 
arm, and first blood was drawn. 

“Victory to him who draws first blood,” Hector had said, and now as 
the Prince remembered the ominous words they seemed to have a fatal 
significance. But he lost none of his courage. He knew too well now 
that it was a fight to the death. He staggered for a moment, but quickly 
recovering himself, and though the warm blood was spurting from the 
wound, he darted forward and gashed the Highlander in the neck. 

“ Blood for blood,” he cried exultingly. 

Both men were now thoroughly aroused, and for some minutes it was 
thrust and parry, parry and thrust. Twice did the Prince succeed in 
wounding his foe, and once again the Highlander’s dirk drank the royal 
blood of Haco. But neither man was mortally wounded, and the sight 
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of the blood which covered them both only served to arouse them to 
more desperate efforts. The fight became furious. The ground beneath 
their feet was soaked with gore, and trampled into a pool. Each of the 
combatants was desperately wounded and bleeding profusely ; and at last, 
seizing an opportunity, when for a moment the Prince was off his guard, 
Hector flew at him and both went down together. For a brief second 
the Highlander’s dirk flashed and gleamed in the moon’s rays, and then 
it descended and was sheathed in Haco’s body. 

The unfortunate Prince gave vent to a gurgling gasp, his body 
quivered ; then all was still. Hector drew his weapon from the wound, 
and wiped it on his plaid. Then he rose to his feet and listened. Nota 
sound was to be heard save the wash of the waters, and the sighing of the 
wind in the trees. The Prince was motionless, as motionless as the rocky 
boulders that were strewn around. The Highlander spurned the body 
with his foot, and then with a grunt of satisfaction he walked hastily 
away, and was lost in the darkness of the night. 


(To be Continued.) 





A HIGHLAND EXILE’S DEATH. 
—_——_o—— 


*T was in the far Canadian wilds, where Frazer’s waters flow, 

And foot of man the solitude can scarce be said to know 

Save when, like shadow through the glades, the wary Indian strays 
ith stealthy step, which snapping twig nor rustling leaf betrays) : 

That, as the glow of day began in gloom of eve to melt, 

Two hunter forms beside a third in heartfelt sorrow knelt, 


All three were clad in backwood guise, in trophies of the chase ; 
Each was of rugged, well-knit frame, and weather-beaten face ; 
Each showed the spare but sinewy strength begot of woodland toil, 
While features hard and piercing eye spoke sons of Scotland’s soil 
Who long had left the glens o’erhung by proud Ben Aven’s crest 
To seek a freeman’s dwelling ’mid the forests of the West. 


Lithsome-limbed and supple-sinewed, shoulder-broad and brisket deep, 

Such they were as tyrants banish, but true statesmen love to keep ; 

Such as glen and strath and corrie in the glorious mountain land 

Rear (or reared, the while I knew it—’neath the gallant Gordon’s hand) ; 

Such as changed in hue their tartans, as a ar the battie’s flood, 

With the life-stream of the foeman, and their own blue Highland blood ! 

Such they were as women worship, not for features’ sake alone, 

Not for stalwart form and stately, muscle hard, and bendless bone 

a for these they stood unequalled), but for fearless heart and true, 
indly glance, and dauntless bearing, worn beneath the bonnet blue : 

Such as ever made the staunchest serried ranks of France to reel, 

Nodding plume and waving tartan charging with the Highland steel. 


Oh ! ye gallant sons of Albyn ! Oh! ye clansmen of the North ! 

Cursed the memory of the traitors who sent you from Scotland forth; 

Thrice accursed short-sighted statesmen who could give to alien men 

Power to drive you from your dwellings in each hero-nursing ! 

Had L. stayed the foe might threaten, diplomats succeed or fail— 

Britain still could count on Scotland’s “ Clann nan Gaidheal 'n guaillibh cheil’.” 
Now, alas! where look we for them? Almest vainly in the land 

Where they mustered at the beckon of Jane Maxwell's lily hand |* 





* The Duchess of Gordon, who raised the 92d Regiment, 
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If we ask for Highland soldiers, nought but memories give reply ! 
Why should this be? Ah! let every mountain echo answer “ Why?” 


Memories only ! God we thank thee that such memories yet remain 
Treasured in our Nation’s anuals, should they never live again ! 
Better heritage I deem it than a Howard’s titled blood, 

To be kindred to those heroes slumb'ring ‘neath the fereign sod ! 
Better te be named Macgregor than Plantagenet or Guelph ! 
Nobler patriarchal Ciuny, than the tawdry Prince of Pelf ! 


Leveson G wer! ut thy s'egan | scatter golden bribes abroad 
Through bic straths Where gallant clansmen once in many a band abode ! 
Whence at siigitest note of danger .o our Highland land and thee 
Claymores would have flashed in thousands ’gainst the common enemy ! 
Leveson Gower, read the lesson largely writ in many a glen— 

Desert straths with deer for tenants, and a lack of Highland men ! 
Slouching keepers found in plenty—somewhat skilled indeed in killing,— 
But the Cockney’s tip is relished better than Victoria’s shilling ! 


Live a father to thy people ! love them better than thyself ! 

Surely thou of all men living may’st make sacrifice of pelf. 

What to thee a banker's balance if it cost thee love of men! 

Fill thy straths with Highland manhood, people thickly every glen ! 
Se thy name shall live immortal, writ in Love’s unfading lines 
On the page of Scotland’s story— ever green as Scotland’s pines, 
Fading as the sunlight faded, Donald’s life-light waned apace : 

Death’s grey shadow fell (yet softly) on his ruddy manhood’s face ! 

Thus he spoke (the words—O read them, as he spoke, with bated breath— 
For a hardly-broken silence best befits thy presence, Death ! 

Only ear of love can gather murmured words from panting breast 

Soon to hush in that long silence which God calls his promised rest !) 

“* Hector! thou wert ever strongest of us three that left our home, 

Far from bonnie Scotland’s heather, in a foreign land to roam ; 

Therefore, carry home my message—nay, now weep not, be a man ! 
Loviug hearts await its hearing in our bome in fair Stratha’an | 

Tell my mother that she tarries for my coming home again, 

In yon dear ben-sheltered clachan where we parted, all in vain : 

Hector’s smile will 7 her welcome, Evan’s coming make her glad, 

But, though Donald be not with them, she must not be therefore sad. 
Tell her that no open foeman made her boy disgrace his name ; 

Tell her lurking treason’s weapon may bring death but never shame! 

Tell her that I died in honour, and in peace with God and man 

(Here he lisped his childhood’s prayer :—sunset oft resembles dawn !) 


Tell her to be kind to Maggie—Maggie Gordon of the Dee,— 

Whose fair face (God so has willed it) I shall never live to see ! 

Bear my blessing to the maiden, had I lived, I would have wed, 

But a plighted troth must never bind the living to the dead ! 

Tell dear Maggie that her tokens lie with me where I repose, 

Death’s strong hand that reft my life, could not dissever me from those ! 
Tell the minister I parted, strong in faith on Him I love, 

Christ, whose mercy he encouraged my young heart to seek and prove, 
He'll be pleased, I know : his ceunsels often guided me in youth. 

Now I look te meet bim yonder, where abides the God of th : 

Now the Master will receive me dying, for He died for me, 

Kiss brothers |—Now ’tis daybreak, ety oe of Eternity. 

Lay me ’neath the oak-trees’ shadow, though they grow here in the West, 
They recal the birk-trees’ murmur in Strathaven:”—then came rest. 


A. MAOGREGOR ROSE. 


Nors.—Every one who loves the Highlands and Highlanders will rejoice to know 
that His Grace the Duke of Sutherland is the course indicated as the true and 
worthy one in the above lives (which were some time ago), and that he is show- 


2 In a few years will be no lack 
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MARY MORRISON. 


omnes ‘4 


Many years since, there lived on a small farm at the foot of the famous 
Coolin Hills, a middle-aged man, Donald Morrison. His land not 
being well adapted for growing corn, he devoted his attention to the rear- 
ing and breeding of cattle. Being exceedingly prudent, careful, and 
of inexpensive habits, he was looked upon by his poorer neighbours as 


arich man. He married somewhat late in life, a middle-aged woman, © 


who, like himself, had saved some little money. They had only one 
child, a daughter, Mary, who grew up a beautiful, sweet-tempered 
girl. the very reverse to her parents in disposition. She was as frank and 
open-handed as they were reserved and penurious. Donald, though 
totally uneducated himself, was shrewd enough to see the benefits of 
having his daughter well taught—in fact the old man’s one ambition was 
to see his child well married, and “living like a lady,” as he expressed 
it. Accordingly, he spared no expense in giving her the best education 
the district afforded. At the time of our story tea was only lately intro- 
duced into the Highlands, and was only taken as a luxury even by 
the higher classes. The art of making and serving out tea to company 
was therefore looked upon as an essential part of a young lady’s education, 
and a sure sign of culture and good breeding. Donald, anxious that his 
daughter should possess this new accomplishment, went to Broadford and 
waited upon the factor’s wife, who was an English lady, and, of course, well 
versed in this as well as other ladylike qualities, and begged her, as a great 
favour, to take Mary under her charge for a few weeks, and initiate her 
into the mystery of tea-making, he to supply tea and sugar for the pur- 
pose. The lady kindly consented, and after a short stay in the factor's 
house Mary returned home, much improved by her intercourse with the 
English lady. Donald was so pleased that he laid in a stock of the then 
expensive article, and invited his friends at stated intervals to partake of 
the new beverage, and the old man felt well repaid while watching the 
grace and ladylike ease with which his daughter did the honours of the 
tea table. To give the finishing polish Donald determined upon sending 
Mary to a boarding school at Oban, kept by a maiden lady of the name 
of Curry. Here Mary soon became a favourite with teachers and pupils, 
and grew into a most beautiful and accomplished young woman. She 
had been in Oban about eighteen months when the following occurrence 
which influenced her whole after life took place :— 

One fine afternoon she and a few of the other eldest pupils were 
allowed to go for a walk tosthe sea side, near the ruins of Dunolly 
Castle. "While amusing themselves about the old walls they came upon 
a quiet secluded little creek, with a clean pebbly beach, quite the place to 
invite a plunge in the clear sea below. No sooner did one suggest 
this than all agreed. The bottom a few feet out was full of treacherous 
deep holes. Two of the girls were soon in. One of them more daring 
than her companion went too far, at once lost her footing, and sank. The 
other screamed, and drew Mary’s attention to them. Half-dressed as she 
was she jumped in to save the drowning girl, who grasped her so tightly 
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that she was unable to help her or save her own life. They both sank 
apparently to rise no more. At that moment a shout was heard from 
the top of the bank above them. The next moment a young man rushed 
and dived into the spot where he saw the girls sink, and in a few mo- 
ments had them on shore, where he used every means to restore animation. 
He soon had the satisfaction of seeing his efforts crowned with success, 
and immediately sent some of the girls to Oban for aid, while he, with 
the help of the others, continued to attend to the sufferers. Rubbing and 
drying Mary’s head and face, she slowly opened her eyes, surveyed him 
from head to foot, and, observing that he was wet all over, she compre- 
hended the situation. She gazed into his face with such a look of heart- 
felt thanks—a look into which her whole soul seemed to be concentrated. 
It reached and penetrated into the young man’s heart, and left an im- 
pression there that years could not efface. Miss Curry was soon on the 
scene with a conveyance. She acknowledged the bravery of the young 
man, and invited him to call at her house next day, that she might in a 
more formal manner thank him for saving the lives of her pupils. He 
did so, and found Mary recovered sufticiently to meet him, while the other 
girl was not so well, although out of danger. In course of conversation he 
informed them that his name was Robert Grahame, and that he was mate of 
a schooner belonging to Greenock, which had put into the bay the day 
before to repair some slight damage she received on a sunken rock 
coming through the sound of Mull, and he fortunately happened to be 
strolling near the ruins at the time the accident took place. While taking 
leave of them he asked permission to call again to enquire for the young 
ladies he had been the means of saving, should he happen to be that way. 
Miss Curry, as he thought rather dryly, gave her consent. Looking into 
Mary’s face at parting, her piercing glance sent another thrill to his heart. 
If he had known and understood the lines written by a young Skyeman 
in a Gaelic song to his Lowland sweetheart, who had no Gaelic, while he 
had but a scanty knowledge of English, the words might well express his 
feelings:— 
Gu ro mise an toiseach narach, 
8’ gun a Ghailig aic ach gann 


Ach bha canain aig a suilean 
A thubhairt rium gu’n duil a chall. 


Young Grahame had served his time on board one of the ships belong- 
ing to Pollock & Gilmour, a firm which had a number of ships employed 
in the timber trade between Greenock and North America. From the 
first day he went to sea he was noted for his attention to duty and 
obedience to authority. He always carried with him a few useful and 
practical books, in the study of which he generally spent his leisure hours 
when most of his shipmates wasted their health and money in folly on 
shore. By his steady habits and intelligence he was early promoted to 
the post of first mate of the vessel he still sailed in. Grahame was now 
about twenty-three years of age—the only child and sole support of a 
widowed mother. After his visit to Oban Mary was never out of his mind. 
He was fully convinced that she was the daughter of some powerful High- 
land chief far above his position in life. He knew and felt that he sincerely 
loved her, and, like a plucky tar as he was, he thus reasoned with him- 
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self—‘ She is too pure and noble ever to be brought down to my level, I 
must then raise myself up to hers. She is too young to marry for a few 
years yet, and for her sake I will forthwith set about the elevating process, 
even should I never see her again. I shall be proud of any effort I may 
attempt worthy of her exalted mind and position.” » The impression left 
on his heart by her last look was doubtless a powerful incentive to his 
noble resolution. He at once so arranged, with his mother’s consent, 
that instead of going to sea that winter he should place himself under a 
master who kept classes to teach navigation to young seamen, and prepare 
them to take charge of foreign-going ships. Such was Grahame’s diligence 
that at the end of the session he was considered superior to many who 
already had command. In the spring of the year his late owner, Coun- 
cillor Maccallum, of Greenock, gave him command of a handy barque, 
which was then loading for New York. On his return, in due course, 
his owner was so well pleased with his conduct, both as a seaman and his 
aptness for transacting business, that he presented him with a valuable 
gold watch and appendages, and promoted him to the command of a larger 
vessel, a new full-rigged ship, called the Glencairn, as fine a ship as the 
port could boast of, and one which many older and more experienced 
captains would be proud to command. Grahame had now made up his 
mind to visit Oban and see Mary privately, for he longed to inform her 
of his new and improved prospects. For this purpose he asked and 
obtained leave for a few days, while the ship was being got ready for sea. 
Arriving at Oban, to his great disappointment, he found that Mary had 
gone home a few weeks before. Miss Curry was cold and distant, and 
refused him Mary’s address. He returned and began his prepara- 
tions to sail, and getting the Glencairn out to the Tail-of-the-Bank. In 
a couple of days he weighed anchor, a fresh breeze blew, but in a few 
hours a dead calm succeeded. The tide set in strongly from the south. 
At night-fall a hazy darkness settled upon the sea. Captain Grahame 
became apprehensive. They were not far enough south to clear the 
Island of Iona and the back of Mull. His fears proved only too well 
founded, the noble ship grazed on a sunken rock, but, fortunately, the 
sea being calm, she sustained but little damage. The men living on the 
coast, seeing the ship in danger, came out in their boats to aid him, and 
they succeeded in getting her off. Grahame, wishing to ascertain the 
extent of damage done before proceeding further on his voyage, with the 
aid of the natives, got her round to Tobermory harbour. Here he found, 
on examination, that the damage consisted of the tearing and stripping 
off some sheathing which his own carpenters could repair in a day or 
two. In the evening Grahame walked to the north of the village to 
obtain a view of the surrounding scene. Returning to the village, when 
about half way back, he observed a tigure walking on slowly and pensively 
before him. He instantly stood still and looked intently at the object. 
What was it that should have set his heart abeating so fast? There, 
undoubtedly, was the never-to-be-forgotten form of Mary so deeply en- 
graved upon his heart. He walked quicker, half doubting the instincts 
of his anxious heart. The figure before him, hearing the sounds of foot- 
steps behind, half turned round as if for the purpose of stepping aside, 
Seeing him she involuntary stood still where she was, grasping at the side 
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of the bank to keep her from falling. Poor girl, she had been thinking 
of him and wondering where he might be at that very moment. Grahame 
rushed forward, clasped his fainting Mary in his strong arms, and carried 
her to a green grassy spot, a little off the path they had been walking on, 
laid her gently down against a heather-covered bank, his arm supporting 
her shoulders. She soon recovgred, and Grahame had now the joyful 
assurance that every throb of that dear heart of hers beat only for him- 
self. He gently lifted her head to enquire as to what fortunate circum- 
stance he owed the happiness of so unexpectedly meeting her there. Her 
only answer was to cling to him closer, as if afraid some evil destiny 
would again separate them. He pressed her the closer to him, and 
whispered his great love in her ear, to which she responded by nestling 
the more confidingly in his bosom. He again asked what had brought 
her to Tobermory. Pure, young, and inexperienced—now that the first 
breach was made in the natural barrier of her maidenly reserve—she told 
him the simple truth, substantially as follows :—“ A young gentleman 
farmer belonging to Lorn, a distant relative of Miss Curry’s, paid them a 
visit at Oban. He was seemingly smitten by her charms, took Miss Curry 
into his confidence, and besought her influence in his favour with her 
young pupil. When her teacher spoke to Mary about this young gentle- 
man, she was astonished to find that she felt no interest whatever in his 
professions of love for her. Miss Curry enlarged on his position and 
means, urging the wisdom and prudence of accepting him as her husband 
should he make the offer. Mary would not give her hand without her 
heart, and her heart was already given to her sailorlad. Her teacher had 
suspected as much, but never dreamed that a sentimental and romantic 
notion of that kind could weigh a feather’s weight in the scale, when a 
well-known wealthy young man was put in the other. Mary’s persistence 
in refusing the young farmer as her lover turned her teacher’s usual kind- 
ness into something akin to contempt for her stupidity. The girl’s posi- 
tion became anything but comfortable. She at last told Miss Curry that 
she meant to go home. Miss Curry wrote to Mary’s father, giving the 
history of her refusal of a match, which many young women of the best 
families would be proud to accept. She also hinted the apparent reason 
of the refusal. On Mary’s arrival at home both father and mother made 
her more miserable than before. Still, she stood firm in her resolve. It 
was, however, very hard on such a mind as her’s, who, from infancy, had 
been noted for her deference to the wishes of her parents. To stand 
proof against their judgment now grieved her much. She dreaded the 
idea of the possibility of giving way to them on a matter so important to 
her future happiness. She regretted coming home, and wished for a 
situation of some kind suited to her acquirements, and be set free from 
the reproaches continually dinned into her ears. As if in response to her 
wishes word came from the factor’s wife at Broadford that a lady in 
Tobermory wanted a young person as governess for her two daughters. 
Mary applied for the situation, and in due course received an answer offer- 
ing the place, and wishing her to enter on her duties as soon as possible.” 

Grahame, on learning this, became alarmed lest in his absence she 
might be prevailed upon to obey her parents and friends. If he could 
only get her to consent to their being married now and keep her situation 
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till his return, he would then see that no one would have it in his power 
to annoy her as his wife. So he urged her to become his wife before he 
left, and thus put it out of the power of any one to compel her to marry 
another. 

Mary did not know what to say. She felt she had an eloquent advo- 
cate within her own bosom to plead her lover's cause, yet she was not 
totally blind to the questionable prudence of the step urged upon her. 
She would willingly entrust herself to his keeping, and bear any hardship 
for his sake, but she knew her parents would not consent, even if there 
was time to consult them. Besides, if they got married where they were 
it could not be long kept a secret, and would only result in more trouble. 
This suggested the idea of Gretna Green to Grahame. He told her that 
he expected to be home in four or five months at the longest, and if they 
went to a distance no one would know anything about it. So well did 
he plead his cause that before they reached the town she had given her 
consent. She knew nothing of Gretna Green or of its famous marriages. 
All she knew about marriage was, that it was usually done in the parents’ 
house in Skye or at the manse, by the parish minister. It was arranged 
that she was to meet him next forenoon, at a point a few miles south of the 
town, where he would have a boat ready to take her to the mainland. 
True to her promise, she was at the place appointed in good time, where 
she was received by her lover. They immediately set off, and so favour- 
able was the wind, that early next morning they landed at Troon in 
Ayrshire, from which town they started in a hired chaise for Gretna 
Green. The boatmen were to await their return. Arriving at Spring- 
field, near Gretna, they were soon married, and re-entering their convey- 
ance made all haste back. To their great annoyance a violent gale, ac- 
companied by heavy rain, sprung up during the night. It was well on 
in the morning before they arrived at Troon, and the boatmen 
refused to venture out to sea with an open boat in such weather. There 
was nothing for the young couple but to make themselves as comfortable 
as possible during their forced stay in the place. They decided upon 
going to the best inn, and the boatmen made themselves happy 
with the aid of refreshments provided by Grahame. Towards evening of 
the next day the wind lowered sufficiently to induce the men to try it. 
Though still rather high it was favourable, and they sailed, 
running at great speed. Arriving at Mull, Captain Grahame found the 
Glencairn ready for sea, his chief mate having pushed on the repairs in 
his absence. The young husband at the next interview with his wife, 
noticing that she took particular interest in an antique seal attached to 
his watch, undid and gave it to her, as a keepsake until his return, 
along with a sum of money, which she was very unwilling to take, but 
he insisted, saying, that if she did not need it he would take it back 
when he returned. He promised to write to her at her present address 
when he arrived out, she, at the same time, promising to keep their 
marriage strictly secret until he returned and took her home as his 
wedded wife. The ship sailed next morning with a favourable fresh 
breeze, which soon carried her out to the open sea. 

The young wife had to smother her feelings in the presence 
of others as best she could; thoughts of the step she had taken 
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preyed on her mind, not that she regretted connecting her destiny 
with the man of her choice, but the dread of it oozing out before 
the return of her husband. Thus a couple of months wore away ; 
every blast of wind she heard made her so nervous that the people of the 
house noticed it. Her health had given way so much that the 
lady advised her to go home for a few weeks, and to return when she got 
stronger. Much against her inclination she went. When her parents 
saw her emaciated and altered condition, so much did disappointed am- 
bition rankle in their breasts that it killed much of the natural smypathy 
and tenderness usually existing in the bosoms of most mothers for their 
ailing and suffering offspring. If her mother had shown that sympathy 
and motherly tenderness which the poor child so earnestly desired and so 
much needed, it is more than probable she would have taken her into her 
confidence at once, but when she found that every effort she made to enlist 
the maternal feelings in her favour, she was repelled by the too common 
and senseless expression of “ You’r well served for your folly,” her grief 
and trouble fell back with double force upon her already over burdened 
heart. Let the worldly and strong-minded mother beware she does not drive 
a sensitive and virtuous child to ruin by such unnatural conduct, and 
although the rigidly prudent may not approve of Mary’s actions, she 
was blessed with a strong and abiding principle that carried her, pure and 
unspotted, through all her difficulties to the end. She occasionally went 
out in the gloaming for fresh air ; her only companion in these walks being 
the seal her husband had given her, and often, when too dark to see it, 
she would kiss it for him. At length her mother began to suspect some- 
thing particular was the matter, and Mary, when taxed about it, did not 
deny that she was soon to become a mother. When questioned as to the 
paternity of the child she invariably replied that he was her husband, but 
who or what he was she would not upon any account disclose. In strict 
faithfulness to her promise she, perhaps foolishly, withheld all further 
information. Her old and now distracted father upbraided her for 
the disgrace brought upon him by bringing a nameless child into the 
world. He had the mortification of seeing all his fine castles in the 
air tumbling down about his ears. If Mary’s position was uncomfortable 
before it now became unbearable. That she was insensible to the awk- 
wardness of her situation herself no one who knew her could suppose. She 
could not help it now. She had to bear it as best she could. I have no 
intention, nor indeed can I describe the tortures her sensitive heart suffered. 
The only gleam of sunshine which now and again illumed the darkness of 
her despair was the estimation in which she held the worth and merits of 
her husband ; her soul would rise at times above her sufferings with the con- 
soling assurance that he was worth all that trouble and more, and that he 
would dispel all the darkness when he came home. Time came and went 
that a letter should reach her. Neighbouring gossips began to whisper 
suspicious hints about old Donald’s grand lady of a daughter, which, 
when they reached his ears, made him forget any remnant of paternal 
feeling he yet felt for her. She now avoided meeting him whenever she 
could, and only wished she was away among strangers rather than bear 
the looks and cruel taunts of her parents. 

At this time a boat came from Fort-William with timber for a 
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house that was being built in the place. Mary watched the men from 
her window as they unloaded the cargo. One evening after the craft 
was taken out to anchor right opposite the house, she observed two of 
the men coming ashore in their small boat for water, and while filling 
their casks at the well she slipped down to where they were. She found 
out that they were to start for home about two in the morning. She 
offered them a pound note for her passage. They agreed to send the small 
boat for her before they sailed. Mary quietly employed the intervening 
hours in packing up her clothing, with which, and all her money, she 
went down to meet the men at the appointed hour. They soon had her 
on board and away, hours before any one was astir in her father’s house. 
On the morning of the second day they passed through the Sound of 
Mull, and rounding the Island of Lismore Mary overheard some of the 
crew mentioning old Dunolly Castle. She asked if they were near it, 
and one of them pointing in its direction, the sight of it, ever so dim, 
awakened thoughts and memories in her mind deeply interesting to 
her. She soon, however, lost sight of its outlines as the little vessel 
stretched along in the direction of Ballachulish and the historic Glencoe. 
Towards evening they landed at Fort-William. Mary went to one of the 
inns for the night, intending in the morning to seek out some quiet 
retreated village where she might rest for a week or two, and think over 
what she was to do. Before retiring to rest she understood there was a 
man at the inn who had driven with a party that day from Fort-Augustus 
and was going back the next day empty. Mary sought him out, and 
arranged for a sum of money to be carried in the conveyance to that 
place. In early morning they started. Arriving near the little village 
the chaise stopped. Mary had to alight and carry her luggage, 
the driver knowing that if he drove her to the inn he would 
have to give up to his employer the fare she paid him. Stiff and 
fatigued with the long drive, Mary walked along to the scattered 
houses. Passing some she observed standing at the door of a neat 
cottage, a kindly-faced, elderly, lady-like woman ; she went up to her 
and asked if she could direct her to a respectable quiet family where she 
could have a room for a few weeks, the rent for which she was prepared 
to pay in advance if the place suited. The good lady looked earnestly 
and feelingly in Mary’s face, observing she was weak and wearied, 
scarcely able with her burden to stand where she was. She kindly asked 
the stranger to step in and rest herself. The lady was a Mrs Cameron, 
the widow of an officer of the 93d Highlanders who had been killed in 
battle, and, though a native of the North of England, she made choice of 
the country of her late husband to live in with her family, all of whom 
were now, except two daughters, grown up to womanhood, who kept 
their mother in comparative comfort by their industry as dressmakers, 
aided by a small allowance from Government on account of her husband’s 
services. Mary's heart warmed to the kind and motherly woman; her 
looks of sympathy and pity had such an effect upon her that she told her 
some of her history, and the cause of her being a wanderer from her own 
home as she saw her, while her artless candour and pleading looks 
at once won the heart of the noble-minded woman. She felt it would be 
a crime to send the young creature away unprotected and inexperienced, as 
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she evidently was, to more misery among strangers who might not understand 
her case, nor care what became of her. The lady then went in where 
her daughters were at work, told them of the stranger and her position, 
and that, if they agreed, she meant to give her a room for a few 
weeks. They at once consented, and when Mrs Cameron told Mary she 
might stay with them her heart filled, she rose from her seat, and flinging 
her arms rount the neck of the compassionate lady, as if she were her 
mother, she sobbed out her almost silent thanks. She was introduced to 
the daughters, and, after getting some refreshment, was chatting away 
with them as if they were old friends. She was not long there when the 
kindness and attention she received from this loving family in a great 
measure renewed her strength of mind and body, and, being a good and 
ready hand at the needle, she very soon made herself useful and aided 
them with their work. In about three months after her coming there 
she was delivered of a fine healthy boy, who was called Robert,.after his 
father. Naturally her anxiety about her husband was increased by the 
birth of her child. She got one of the sisters to write to Greenock 
enquiring if any word had been received of the Glencairn, to which a 
reply came that all hope of the vessel’s safety had been given up. 
This was hard on the young mother, but she made every effort to bear 
the distress calmly for the sake of her infant. Her kind friend, 
Mrs Cameron, proved a judicious adviser in this crisis, having had ex- 
perienced the same heavy bereavement herself. 

All this time Mary had not heard from Skye, or how her parents had 
acted on her flight becoming known. If ever the consequences of un- 
natural harshness and unfeeling conduct recoiled back upon its authors it 
was in the case of old Donald Morrison and his wife. After every search 
and enquiry were made in vain for their daughter, it was concluded she 
had made away with herself. No one imagined that the Fort-William 
boat had anything to do with her departure. All the neighbours had 
called the old couple murderers to their faces. The now lonely pair 
felt so disgusted with themselves and all around them, that in their old 
age they resolved to turn all their effects into cash and emigrate to 
America. In three months time they were on their way to the new 
world. They had plenty of means to keep them in comfort there or at 
home—more indeed than hundreds who left Skye before and since, would 
consider a fortune to start the world afresh with. But in their case, sincere 
worshipers of Mammon as they were, their gold gave them no happiness. 
There was a worm gnawing at their hearts that would not die while life 
and memory lasted. Their daughter knew nothing of these movements, 
she needed no addition to her grief. When Mary got strong she devoted 
all the time she could spare from the cares of her infant to helping her 
young friends in their labours when pressed for time. Both mother and 
daughters became so fond of her and her child that they would not 
willingly part with her. The eldest sister had occasion to visit Inverness. 
She there met a lady from Skye who told her the melancholy fate of a ° 
young woman she knew, who was supposed to have committed suicide, 
and that her parents had gone to Canada. Miss Cameron, although she 
suspected who the young person was, did not say she knew anything of 
her whereabouts. On her return home she told Mary what she heard, 
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which made her cling the more earnestly to her boy as the only one now 
left of her kin, and so far as the health of her child and the kind- 
ness of her friends could make her happy, she was so. But the void in 
her affectionate heart, caused by the loss of her husband, nothing 
on earth could fill. At times, when tracing the lineaments of the 
father’s face in that of his child, she would burst out into tears about the 
cruelty of the fate that sundered them ; then she would check herself for 
murmuring against the over-ruling of a wise though hidden Providence. 

She remained at Fort-Augustus for three years, when Mrs Cameron told 
her that her eldest daughter was going to get married, and that her hus- 
band was going to stay with them in the house, and would require the 
room she occupied. This was a fresh blow to poor Mary, who looked up 
to and loved her friend more than a mother. It was grievous to them 
all to part ; the daughters learned to love her as a sister. Mrs Cameron, 
with her usual motherly forethought, had previously written to a lady of 
her acquaintance residing in Badenoch, an officer’s widow like herself, 
knowing she wanted an educated person as attendant and companion, 
recommending a young friend of her’s. The lady agreed to engage Mary 
on Mrs Cameron’s testimonials of fitness and character. At the same 
time her friend found a person to take charge of the boy, where his mother 
could see him at stated times. Mary parted with her child and her 
friends with a heavy heart, and entered upon her new duties, which she 
found on a few weeks experience to be all she could wish for. She soon 
became a favourite with the lady, having found her not only attentive 
and faithful, but much superior in culture and acquirements to most 
persons aspiring to such a position as Mary now held in the family. She 
was there about seven months, when the lady’s son, an officer in the 
Guards, came home on leave of absence. Mary could not avoid coming 
in contact with him at times. She was grieved to notice that he paid her 
rather too free and particular attention. She took no notice of it at first, 
but seeing her coldness had no deterring effect upon him, she complained 
to his mother about it, which occasioned a stormy quarrel between mother 
and son. The result was that Mary at once gave up her place, went for her 
boy, and with him made her way to Inverness, from there took pas- 
sage in a sloop to Leith, and from there made her way to Glasgow, where 
she took lodgings, meantime looking out for a situation. For three 
months she could not hear of a place to suit her. This enforced 
idleness drained away most of the money she brought with her. 
She had heard of a place as upper nurse in a family in Ayrshire. She 
went there and was engaged. The wages were but small, but she took 
it in the hopes that something better would soon turn up. She had to 
put her boy out to board again with a woman in Saltcoats, a little 
town on the sea side. She was but a month or so in the place when her 
boy took the measles, which turned out to be a severe case. She saw 
him as often as she could, and spent nearly all the little means she had 
left on medical attendance and medicine. The lady had been informed of 
the motive of her frequent visits to Saltcoats, and the nature of the child’s 
disease, and discharged poor Mary from her situation for fear she might 
carry the infection to her own children. 

(To be Continued. ) 
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AN SEILLEAN AGUS A’ CHUILEAG. 


——0 


Air maduinn chitin ’s a’ chéitean thlath, 
Gach doir’ us crann us gleann fo bhlath, 
Bha ’n smedrach agus eoin nan spéur, 
Le ’n luinneig bhinn ac’ air gach géig, 
" ° ’ . , oT 

Na laoigh ’s na h-uain a’ leum le fonn, 
A’ ruagail mu gach preas us tom 

5 , 5 “’ . 4 ? us , 
Us braon de’n dritichd air bhirr gach fedirn’, 
A’ dealradh air an cinn mar or. 


Bha cuileag sgiathach fhaoin gun chéill, 
’Ga cluiche féin ri blaths na gréin’, 

I null ’sa nall, i sios us suas, 

Gun dragh, gun churam, no gun ghruaim. 
Bha’ seillean stiallach, ciallach, cdir, 

A’ falbh a chomhachadh a ldin, 

Ghlaodh a’ chuileag “ ciod e ’n sgéula?”’ 
’S labhair iad mar so ri ’chéile. 


A’ CHUILEAG. 
“ Nach ann ort ’tha ’n drip an comhnuidh? 


Fuirich tiota leam ag cbmhradh, 

Ciod an toirbh’ ’tha dhuit ’s an t-saoghal, 
’Ga do mharbhedh féin le saothair? 

Bho mhoch gu dubh, bho bheinn gu traigh, 
Cha ’n fhag thu cluaran, dris, no rds, 

Nach toir thu greiseag air an deoth’l.” 


“ Seall thu mis’ an so cho ¢ibhinn, 
’Danns’ an gathan caoin na gréine ; 
’S cha ’n ’eil mi uair no trath gun ldn, 
Ged nach ’eil mil agam an stor ; 
Ma thig am fuachd, ’s an geamhradh gann, 
Cha dean mi ullachadh roimh ’n dm, 
Thigeadh uair us 4m na h-¢iginn, 
Cha ghabh mi dragh dheth gus an fheudar.” 


AN SEILLEAN. 
“ A chreutair amaidich gun ghd, 
Gur beag’ tha’ ghliocas ’n a do ghlolr ; 
Ged’ tha thu ’n diugh ’s do chupan lan, 
Cha mhair an saibhreas sin ach gearr : 
Thig doinionn shearbh us geamhradh garbh, 
A bheir do sholasan air falbh, 
Cha ’n fhaigh thu blaths air feadh nan gleann, 
Cha tog a’ ghrian ach fann a ceann,” 
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“ Gach rds’ tha’ sgeadachadh nam bruach, 
Rheir reddhtachd fhuar air falbh an gruag ; 
Cha chluinn thu smedrach air gach géig, 
Cha ’n fhaic thu uain a’ ruith ’s a’ leum; 
Bidh mis’ an sin gu seasgair blath, 

’S a’ bhothan bheag a dhealbh mo lamh ; 
Cha bhi mi ’n taing aon neach fo’n ghréin 
A’ sealbhachadh mo shaoithreach féin.” 


“ Bidh tns an sin ’n a d’ dhediridh truagh, 
A’ dol mu’n cuairt gun dreach gun tuar, 
’S tu leis a ghort a’ faotainn bhais, 
An tuill ’s an uinneagan an sas, 
Thu air an déiric anns gach ait’, 
Gun mhath dhuit féin, gun tlachd do chach, 
Sin an doigh a chleachd do shinnsir, 
’S doigh nach dean an sliochd a dhiobradh.” 


A’ OHUILEAG. 

“ Bu tric do shavthair féin gun bhuaidh, 
Ged’ tha thu ’n diugh a’ deanamh uaill, 
A’m bothan beag a dhealbh do lamh, 
’S e air a leagadh sios gu lar; 

A’ mhil, a choisinn thu gu cruaidh 
A’ falbh a’ dranndan mu gach bruaich, 
Aig cach a’ stigh gu h-ait ’g a h-ol, 
Is tusa’ muigh gun tigh, gun lon.” 


* Ach ’s lionmhor iad ’tha dheth do sheors’, 
’Tha ’deanamh uaill a meud an stoir, 
Bho ’n saothair ghoirt cha ghabh iad tamh, 
A’ carnadh suas gun fhios co dha ; 
Bu tric do shinnsir féin ri fuaim, 
An cuid ’s an ionmhas ’g a thoirt uath ; 
Ri risgadh ghath ’s a tarruinn lann, 
’S an tigh ’g a leagadh sios mu’n ceann.” 


“ Ach mheas mi féin—’s e sin mo ghnaths— 
Na ’m faighinn idir cosg an traith, 
Gu ’m b’ fhearr dhomh subhachas us ceol, 
An tine bheag a bhios mi beo, 
No ged a gheibhinn saibhlean lan, 
Gun fhois gun siochaint air an sgath, 
Oir ’s e mo dhochas us mo chreud, 
Gu’m faigh gach latha lon da féin.” 


AN SEILLEAN. 

“ Ah! ’s duillich leam nach tusa h-aon 
’Tha ’beathachadh air plaosgan faoin, 
’Tha ’gabhail fasgaidh fo gach sgleo, 
Le beatha dhiomhanaich mar cheo, 
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An tin’ a’ ruith gun mhath gun fheum, 
Cha ’n fhag iad clitt no ainm ’n an déigh, 
’S cha d’ thug iad géill do’n duine ghlic 
A dhearbh nach deanair gniomh fo ’n lic.” 


“Tha mise mar a bha thu ’g radh, 
Bho mhoch gu dubh, bho bheinn gu traigh, 
Ach ’s iomadh ros a ni mi ’dheoth’l 
Bho ’m bheil a’ mhil an déigh a h-ol ; 
Gidheadh cha ’n fhas mo mhisneach fann, 
A’ saothrachadh bho am gu am, 
Oir chreid mi riamh—’s i sin an fhirinn— 
Gu ’n tig toradh math 4 dichioll.” 


“ Cha robh mi riamh ’n am’ throm air cach 

Cha mho a bhraid no ghoid mo lamh, 

’S cha bhi mo lon ri m’ bheo an éis, 

Ma dh’ fhagar agam mo chuid féin, 

Ach ma thig namhaid orm gu teann, 

Ma spiinneas e mi féin ’s mo chlann, 

Cha d’ chuir e comhdach riamh mu cheann, 
Am fear nach tarrnuinn ris mo lann.” 


“Ts beag no mor g’am bi ar neart, 
Ma ni sinn leis an ni’tha ceart, 


Ar buadhan biodh iad lag no treun, 

Ma chuireas sinn iad sin gu feum, 

Cha tuig thu mar a dh’ fhasas carn, 

Le clach a thilgeadh ann a ghnath, 

’S e braonaibh faoin’ a lion an cuan, 

Is duslach min gach beinn mu ’n cvairt.” 


“ Diisg suas ma ta us tog ort greann, 
Bi saothreach fhad ’s a gheibh thu ’n t-am ; 
Tha samhradh caomh a’ falbh ’n a dheann, 
Tha ’n geamhradh gnu a’ tarruinn teann, 
Ma mheallar thu an so le bréig, 
Bi cinnteach ’n uair a thig an t-eug, 
Gu ’m bi do chlit ’s do dhuais da réir 
Bho ’n Ti ’thug beatha do gach cré.” 


Thug iad greis mar sin air comhradh, 
Ged nach robh iad tric a’ cordadh, 

’S mar a thachair dhuinn gu leir, 

Bha iad car dion ’n am barail féin ; 

Ach le dirachd geanail spéiseil, 

Ghabh iad latha math de chéile, 

Dh’ fhalbh an seillean coir us srann aig’, 
’S theann a’ chuileag fhaoin ri dannsa, 


N. MACLEOID, 
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THE GAELIC NAMES OF TREES, SHRUBS, PLANTS, &c.* 
By Cuartes FEerausson. 





0 





Tue subject of the Gaelic names of the trees and plants that grow around 
us is a very important and interesting one, but unfortunately, I must say, 
a very much neglected one by the present race of Highlanders. Our 
ancestors had a Gaelic name, not only for all the trees and plants that 
grew in their own country, but also for many foreign plants. Yet there 
are very few of the present generation who know anything at all about 
those Gaelic names, except perhaps a few of the very common ones, such 
as Darach, Beithe, Giuthas, Calltuinn. 

The principal reason for this is, that the Highlanders of the present 
day have not to pay so much attention to, or depend so much upon, the 
plants of their own country as their ancestors did who depended almost 
entirely on their own vegetable substances for their medicinal, manufactur- 
ing, and other purposes. A great many of those Gaelic names are already 
lost, and many more will be so in a few years if some steps are not taken 
to preserve them, for though, certainly, we have many of them already in 
print, scattered through such works as Alex. Macdonald’s (Mac Mhaighstir 
Alastair) Vocabulary, Lightfoot’s Flora Scotica, the Gaelic Bible, and the 
Dictionaries, yet the great majority of the Gaelic names are not in print, 
but only preserved amongst the old people, and will soon be forgotten 
unless speedily collected. So far as I am aware there is not yet a single 
work on this important subject; therefore I have chosen it as the subject 
of the following paper, in which I will give the Gaelic name, and a short 
account of the various uses to which our ancestors put each, beginning 
with a few of our common trees and going down to the smaller plants, 
trusting it will awaken an interest in the subject, and be the beginning of 
an effort to collect all the Gaelic names possible ere it be too late. In 
studying the Gaelic names of plants, even the most careless observer can- 
not fail being struck with the fine taste and intimate acquaintance with 
the various peculiarities and different properties of plants, displayed by 
our ancestors in giving the Gaelic names to plants. This I think is one 
of the strongest proofs we have that our ancestors were keen observers of 
nature—an advanced and cultivated race—and not the rude savages which 
some people delight to represent them. In reading the works of our best 
Gaelic bards, from Ossian downwards, we cannot help also being struck 
with their acquaintance with the names and various peculiarities of plants. 

Without further remarks in the way of introduction, I will proceed 
tu give an account of some of our Highland trees, shrubs, and plants. 

Atper.—Latin, Alnus Glutinosa ; Gaelic, Fearna. This well-known 
tree is a native of the Highlands, where it grows to perfection all over the 
country by the side of streams, and in wet marshy places. It seems in 
former times to have grown even more abundantly, and that in places 
where now not a tree of this or any other kind is to be found. This is 
proved by the many names of places derived from this tree, such as Glen 





* Read befere Gaelic Society of Inverness, 
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Fernate— Gleann Fearn-aite—in Athole; Fearnan in Breadalbane; Fearn 
in Ross-shire ; Fernaig in Lochalsh, &c. In a suitable situation the alder 
will grow to a great size. There is mention made in the account of the 
parish of Kenmore, in the “ New Statistical Account of Scotland,” of an 
alder tree growing in the park of Taymouth Castle, the circumference of 
which, in 1844, was 12 feet 8 inches. The wood of this tree resembles 
mahogany so much that it is generally known as “Scotch Mahogany.” 
It is very red and rather brittle, but very durable, especially under water. 
Lightfoot, the learned author of the “ Flora Scotica,” mentions that, when 
he accompanied Pennant on his famous Tour in 1772, the Highlanders 
then used alder very much for making chairs and other articles of furni- 
ture, which were very handsome and of the colour of mahogany. He 
mentions that it was much used by them for carving into bowls, spoons, 
&c,, and also for the very curious use of making heels for women’s shoes. 
It was once very much used, and in some parts of the Highlands it is 
still commonly used, for dyeing a beautiful black colour. By boiling the bark 
or young twigs with copperas it gives a very durable colour, and supplies 
the black stripes in home-made tartan. A decoction of the leaves was 
counted an excellent remedy for burnings and inflammations, and the fresh 
leaves laid upon swellings are said to dissolve them and stay the inflamma- 
tion. The old Highlanders used to put fresh alder leaves to the soles of 
their feet when they were much fatigued with long journeys or in hot 
weather, as they allayed the heat and refreshed them very much. Our 
ancestors were sharp enough to discover the curious fact that the alder 
wood splits best from the root, whereas all other trees split best from the 
top, which gave rise to the old Gaelic saying, “Gach fiodh o na bharr, ’s 
an fhearna o’ na bhun.” 

AppLte AND Cras Appie.—Latin, Pyrus Malus; Gaelic, Ubhal, 
Ubhal-fiadhaich. The crab apple is a native of the Highlands, where it 
grows in woods and by river sides, to a height of about twenty feet. Of 
course the cultivated apple of gardens and orchards is just an improved 
variety of the same, which by ages of care and cultivation has been 
brought to its present perfection. The fruit of the crab is small and 
very bitter, but its juice is much used for rubbing to sprains, cramps, &c., 
and the bark is used by the Highlanders for dying wool of a light yel- 
lowish colour. The apple was cultivated at a very early date in Britain, 
as it is often mentioned by our earliest writers. Logan says that from a 
passage in Ossian it is clear that the ancient Highlanders were well 
acquainted with the apple. Pliny says that the apple trees of Britain 
bore excellent fruit, and Solinus writes that Moray and the north-eastern 
part of Scotland abounded with apples in the third century. Buchanan 
says that Moray, which, of course, in his day included Inverness-shire, 
surpassed all the other parts of Scotland for excellent fruittrees. The monks 
paid great attention to the cultivation of the apple, and they always had 
gardens and orchards attached to their monasteries, near the ruins of 
which some very old apple trees are still found growing and bearing 
good crops of fruit, for instance, the old apple tree a few yards north from 
Beauly Priory. We read that the monks of Iona had very fine orchards 
i» the ninth century, but they were destroyed and the trees cut down by 
{he Norwegian invaders, King David I, about 1140, spent much of his 
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spare time in training and grafting fruit trees. It is a very great mistake 
indeed that the apple is not cultivated more now in the Highlands, for 
from the suitable soil in many places, and also from the great shelter 
afforded by the hills and woods, in many of the glens-and straths, it would 
grow to perfection where at present there is not a single tree. Indeed it 
is entirely neglected except in gentlemen’s gardens. The present High- 
landers have not such a high opinion of the apple as Solomon had—“ Mar 
chrann-ubhall am measg chrann na coille, is amhuill mo rinsa am measg 
nan dgunach ; fo sgiile mhainnaich mi, agus shuidh mi sios agus bha a 
thoradh milis do m’ bhlas” (Song of Solomon ii. 3). Almost all the 
Gaelic bards, in singing the praises of their lady-loves, compare them to the 
sweet-smelling apple:— 


“ Bu tu m’ ubhall, a’s m’ ybhlan, 
’S bu tu m’ir rés an garadh.” 


* Tseabail dg 
An or-fhuilt bhuidhe— 
Do ghruaidh mar rés 
’*S do phdg mar ubhal.” 


“ Tha do phog mar abhlan garaidh, 
’*S tha do bhraighe mar an nednan.” 


The well-known fact that the largest and finest apples always grow on 
the young wood at the top of the tree gave rise to the old Gaelic proverb 
—* Bithidh ’n t-ubhal is fearr, air a mheangan is airde.” ‘The crab apple 
is the badge of the Clan Lamond. 

Apricote.—Latin, Armeniaca Vulgaris ; Gaelic, Apricoc. The apri- 
cote is a native of the Levant, but was introduced into Britain in 1548, 
This excellent fruit, which was once much grown by the monks, is very 
seldom to be found now in the Highlands, though common enough in 
gardens in the Lowlands of Scotland. Alexander Macdonald (Mac 
Mhaighstir Alastair) mentions it in his Gaelic list of fruit trees, and 
Logan, in his “ Scottish Gael,” says that it thrives very well as far north 
as Dunrobin. By giving it the shelter of a wall facing the south, it will 
thrive and ripen its fruit in most of the low straths of the Highlands. 

Asu.—Latin, Fraxinus Excelsior ; Gaelic, Uinnseann. The ash is a 
native of the Highlands, where, in a suitable situation, it will grow to a 
height of nearly 100 feet. This useful tree, so well-known to everybody, 
is noted for its smooth silvery bark when young, and for its graceful fern- 
like leaves, which come out late in spring, and are the first to fall in 
autumn, and of which horses and sheep are very fond. The ash will 
adapt itself to any situation, and will flourish according to the richness of 
the soil, and the amount of shelter it receives, wherever it happens to 
spring up, from a seed carried by the wind or by birds. We have it in 
the Highlands in every stage—from the stunted bush of a few feet high, 
which grows in the cleft of some high rock, or by the side of some burn 
high up amongst the hills, to the noble tree of a hundred feet high, which 
grows in our straths, and of which I may give the following example from 
my native district of Athole. It is described by the Rev. Thomas 
Buchanan in his account of the parish of Logierait, in “the New Statis- 
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tical Account of Scotland” (1844). He says—‘“ There is a remarkable 
ash tree in the innkeeper’s garden, near the village of Logierait. It 
measures at the ground 534 feet in circumference ; at three feet from the 
ground, 40 feet ; and at eleven feet from the ground, 22 feet. The height 
is 60 feet ; but the upper part of the stem appears to have been carried 
away. The height is said to have been at one time nearly 90 feet. The 
trunk is hollow from the base, and can contain a large party. This 
venerable stem is surmounted by a profusion of foliage, which, even at 
the advanced age of the tree, attracts the eye at a distance to its uncom- 
mon proportions. An old man at the age of 100 is at present in the 
habit of taking his seat daily within the hollow formed by its three 
surviving sides—no unsuitable companion to the venerable relic.” In 
the same work, in the accounts of the parishes of Kenmore and Weem, 
mention is made of an ash in the park of Taymouth Castle, 18 feet in 
circumference, and other two on the lawn at Castle Menzies, 16 feet. 
The wood of the ash, which is hard and very tough, was much used by 
the old Highlanders for making agricultural implements, handles for axes, 
&c. Besides those peaceful uses to which they put the ash, they also 
used it for warlike purposes, by making bows of it when yew could not 
be had, and also for making handles for their spears and long Lochaber 
axes. The Highlanders have many curious old superstitions about the ash, 
one of which is also common in 3ome parts or the Lowlands, viz.:—That 
the oak and the ash fortell whether it is to be a wet or a dry season, by 
whichever of them comes first into leaf—if the ash comes first into leaf, 
it is to’ be a very wet summer ; but very dry if the oak comes first. An- 
other curious old superstition is still lingering in some parts of the High- 
lands about the virtue of the sap for newly-born children, and as Light- 
foot mentions it as common in the Highlands and Islands when he 
travelled there with Pennant, in 1772, I may give it in his words. He 
says :—‘“In many parts of the Highlands, at the birth of a child, the 
nurse or midwife, from what motive I know not, puts the end of a green 
stick of ash into the fire, and, while it is burning, receives into a spoon 
the sap or juice which oozes out at the other end, and administers this as 
the first spoonful of liquors to the new-born babe.” Another old High- 
land belief is that a decoction of the tender tops or leaves of the ash taken 
inwardly, and rubbed outwardly to the wound, is a certain cure for the 
bite of an adder or serpent, and that an adder has such an antipathy to 
the ash that if it is encompassed with ash leaves and twigs, it will rather 
go through fire than through the ash. 


“ Theid an nathair troimh an teine dhearg, 
Mun teid i troimh dhuilleach an tinnsinn.” 


In fact, the adders were supposed to regard the ash amongst the forest 
trees as they did the M‘Ivors among the Highland clans! Every High- 
lander knows the old saying about the M‘Ivors and the adders— 


Latha na Feill’-Bride 
Their an nathair anns an tom— 
“‘ Cha bhi mise ri Nic-lomhair 


’S cha bhi Nic-Iomhair rium! 
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Mhionnaich mise do Chlann Iomhair 
’S mhionnaich Clann Iomhair dhomhsa ; 
Nach bean mise do Chlann Iomhair, 
’*S nach bean Clann Iomhair dhomhsa !” 


As a proof of the many uses to which the wood of the ash may be put, I 
may quote Isaiah xliv. 14—“ Suidhichidh e crann-uinsinn, agus altruimidh 
an t’ uisge e. An sinn bithidh e aig duine chum a losgadh ; agus gabhaidh 
e dheth, agus garaidh se e féin: seadh cuiridh e teine ris, agus deasaichidh 
earan. Cuid dheth loisgidh e ’san teine, le cuid eile dheth deasaichidh 
agus ithidh e feoil; rostaidh e biadh agus sasuicheare: an sin garaidh 
se a féin agus their e—Aha rinn mi mo gharadh, dh’ aithnich mi an teine. 
Agus do ’n chuid eile dheth ni e dia, eadhon dealbh snaidhte dha fein ; 
cromaidh e sios dha agus bheir e aoradh dha ; agus ni e urnuigh ris agus 
their e—Teasairg mi oir is tu mo dhia.” The ash is the badge of the 
Clan Menzies. 

Aspen.—Latin, Populus Tremula; Gaelic, Critheann. The aspen, 
which grows to a height of about fifty feet, is a native of the Highlands, 
where it grows in great abundance all over the country, in most places on 
the banks of streams. It is very rapid in the growth, consequently its 
wood is nut of much value, being very soft, but white and smooth. This 
wood was much used by the Highlanders for making pack-saddles, wood 
cans, milk pails, &c. The great peculiarity about the aspen, and which 
has made it the object of many curious old superstitions, is the ever 
trembling motion of its leaves, which gave rise to its Gaelic name, 
“ Critheann,” or “trembling.” The cause of this is that leaves which are 
round or slightly heart-shaped, have very long slender stalks, so that they 
quiver and shake with every breath of wind, and the leaves being hard 
and dry, give a peculiar rustling sound. There is a common belief 
among the Highlanders that the Saviour’s cross was made of the wood of 
the aspen, and that ever since then the leaves of this tree cannot rest, but 
are for ever trembling! In the Bible, wherever we find the poplar men- 
tioned in the English, it is always translated Critheann or Crithich in 
Gaelic, as in Genesis xxx. 27, and Hosea iv. 13. As the aspen isa 
variety of the poplar, it may be correct enough to translate poplar 
“‘critheann,” but Alex. Macdonald (Mac Mhaighstir Alastair), gives us 
another name for the poplar, Crann Pobhuill. 

Bay, or Laure. Bay.—Latin, Laxrus noblis; Gaelic, Laibhreas. 
This beautiful evergreen tree, the emblem of victory among the ancients, 
is a native of Italy, but was introduced into Britain in 1561. It would 
likely be some time after that, however, before it was much planted in the 
Highlands, where it grows and thrives very well now in all the low straths 
and glens. Laibhreas is the Gaelic name I have found for it in over a 
dozen different books, but in the Bible, where it is only once mentioned 
(Psalms xxxvii. 35), it is translated Ur-chraobh-uaine. There are a great 
many old superstitions connected with the bay, only one of which I will 
give in the words of an old writer—“ that neither witch nor devil, thunder 
nor lightning, will hurt a man where a bay tree is!” If such be the case 
it is truly a valuable tree. The laurel bay is the badge of the Clan Mac- 
laren, and from it they take the motto which they bear above their crest 
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—“Bi se Mac an ?’ slaurie,” meaning that they are the sons of victory, 
of which the laurel is the emblem. 

Beecu.—Latin, Fagus Sylvatica ; Gaelic, Faidh-bhile. This tall and 
graceful tree needs no description, as it is well-known to everybody. It 
Is a native of the Highlands, and grows to a height of about eighty feet. 
It is a very hardy tree, and grows in the glens all over the Highlands, 
where, in favourable situations, it attains an immenee size. Very large 
beech trees are found at Dunkeld and in the pass of Killiecrankie, where, 
to judge from their size, some of those beeches probably afforded shelter 
to many a wounded soldier on the 17th July, 1689, when “Bonnie 
Dundee” fought and fell on the field of Raonruarie. Mention is also 
made in the New Statistical Account of two beech trees at Castle Menzies, 
one 17 and the other 19 feet in circumference, also one at Taymouth 
Castle, 22 feet. Of the beech an old writer says:—“The mast or seeds 
of this tree will yield a good oil for lamps ; they are a food for mice and 
squirrels, and swine are very fond of them, but the fat of those which 
feed on them is soft and boils away, unless hardened before they are 
killed by other food. The wood is brittle, very fissile, durable under 
water, but not in the open air. It is the best of all woods for fuel, and 
it is sometimes used for making axes, bowls, sword scabbards,” &c. As the 
leaves of the beech are very cooling, they were used by the Highlanders as 
a poultice, to be applied to any swellings to lessen and allay the heat. 
They were also used in some parts when dry for stuffing mattresses instead 
of straw, to which they are much superior for that purpose, as they will 
continue fresh for many years, and not get musty and hard as straw does, 

Buiack Beecu.—Latin, Fagus sylvatica atro-rubens ; Gaelic, Faidh- 
bhile dubh. This sombre and mournful-looking tree is just a variety of 
the common beech, and has mostly the same nature, only that it does not 
grow quite so tall. The black beech is to be found with foliage of every 
shade, from a brownish-green to a blood-red, and almost even to jet black 
—the two latter forming a very fine contrast to the light green of the 
common beech, or the white flowers of the hawthorn or the mountain 
ash, and is therefore a very striking object in a landscape. There are 
some very large trees of this kind in the Highlands, such as at Guisachan, 
in Strathglass, where they have a very rich dark colour. 

Bircu.—Latin, Betula alba ; Gaelic, Beithe. I need not say that 
the birch is a native of the Highlands, where it is the most common of 
all our forest trees, and its graceful habit adds to the beauty of almost 
every glen and strath in the land of the Gael. It is still much used in 
many ways, but was much more so by the old Highlanders, who turned 
it into almost endless uses. The wood was once much used by them for 
making arrows for the men and spinning wheels for the women—both 
being articles once indispensable in the Highlands, although now things 
of the past. The wood is still much used in the Highlands by turners, 
as it is the best possible wood for their work, and it is also much used for 
making bobbins. As Lightfoot mentions many of the uses to which the 
Highlanders put birch, I may give them in his words :—“ Various are 
the economical uses,” he says, “ of this tree. The Highlanders use the bark 
to tan their leather and to make ropes. The outer rind, which they call 
‘ Méilleag,’ they sometimes burn instead of candles. The inner bark, 
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before the invention of paper, was used to write upon. The wood was 
formerly used by the Highlanders for making their arrows, but is now 
converted to better purposes, being used by the wheelwrights for ploughs, 
carts, and most of the rustic implements ; by the turners for trenchers, 
ladles, &c., the knotty excrescences affording a beautiful veined wood ; 
and by the cooper for hoops. The leaves are a fodder for sheep and goats, 
and are used by the Highlanders for dyeing a yellow colour. The catkins 
are a favourite food of small birds, especially the sisken, and the pliant 
twigs are well-known to answer the purposes of cleanliness and correction! 
There is yet another use to which this tree is applicable, and which I 
will beg leave strongly to recommend to my Highland friends. The 
vernal sap is well known to have a saccharine quality capable of making 
sugar, and a wholesome diuretic wine. This tree is always at hand, and 
the method of making the wine is simple and easy. I shall subjoin the 
receipt—‘ In the beginning of March when the sap is rising, and before 
the leaves shoot out, bore holes in the bodies of the larger trees and put 
fossets therein, made of elder sticks with the pith taken out, and then 
put any vessels under to receive the liquor. If the tree be large you may 
tap it in four or five places at a time without hurting it, and thus from 
several trees you may gain several gallons of juice in a day. If you have 
not enough in one day bottle up close what you have till you get a suffi- 
cient quantity for your purpose, but the sooner it is used the better. 
Boil the sap as long as any scum rises, skimming it all the time. To 
every gallon of liquor put four pounds of sugar, and boil it afterwards 
half-an-hour, skimming it well; then put it into an open tub to cool, and 
when cold run it into your cask; when it has done working bung it up 
close, and keep it three months. Then either bottle it off or draw it out 
of the cask after it is a year old. This is a generous and agreeable liquor, 
and would be a happy substitute in the room of the poisonous whisky.’” 
So says Lightfoot. Another writer says—“ In those parts of the High- 
lands of Scotland where pine is not to be had, the birch is a timber for 
all uses. The stronger stems are the rafters of the cabin, wattles of the 
boughs are the walls and the doors, even the chests and boxes are of this 
rude basket work. To the Highlander it forms his spade, his plough, and if 
ne have one, his cart, and his harness ; and when other materials are 
used the cordage is still withies of twisted birch. These ropes are far 
more durable than ropes of hemp, and the only preparation is to bark the 
twig and twist it while green.” 

Warty or Knorry Bircu.—Latin, Betula Verrucosa ; Gaelic, Beithe 
Carraigeach, Beithe Dubh-chasach. This tree, though very much resemb- 
ling the common birch, is quite a distinct variety, and was always treated 
as such by the old Highlanders, which is another strong proof of how keenly 
our ancestors studied nature, and how quick they were to discover even the 
slightest peculiarity or difference in the habit or nature of any tree or plant, 
and the nicety and taste with which they gave the Gaelic name descriptive 
of any such peculiarity. It is a native of the Highlands, where it generally 
grows larger and stronger than the common birch. It was alwaysused by the 
old Highlanders for any particular work where extra strength or durability 
was required. Owing to its dark bark and its gnarled and knotty stem it is 
not such a graceful tree as the common birch, but the wood is of a better 
quality. (To be Continued.) 
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PRINCE CHARLES AT CULLODEN. 
0 
Tue following letter appeared in a recent issue of the Inverness Courier. 
It is curious and worthy of preservation :— 


Thestatements which I madeonthe occasion of the opening of our College, 
that Abbot Leith was a faithful adherent of Prince Charles, and was with 
him at the battle of Culloden, were, I think, not altogether without fair his- 
torical foundation. They were based in the first place upon two ancient 
manuscripts, as yet inedited, formerly belonging to our old Scottish Abbey 
of St James’s at Ratisbon in Bavaria, and now safely lodged in the 
Archives of this Monastery ; and, secondly, upon the testimony of the old 
tradition of the Abbey of Ratisbon, over which Abbot Leith presided 
after the battle of Culloden. This tradition has been handed down to us 
by Dom. Anselom Robertson, the last Scottish Monk of St James’s, who 
is now a Professor in this College. He received his information from 
Prior Deasson, who in his turn had it from Dom. Ildefonsus Kennedy, 
the annalist of the Abbey, a contemporary of Abbot Leith, and the writer 
of one of the two manuscripts which lie before me. 

That Prince Charles should have had his chaplain with him in the 
momentous battle of Culloden, in which he was about to stake his fortunes 
is natural enough, whilst the circumstance that this incident has not been 
more fully recorded, may be accounted for by the fact that Dom. Gall 
Leith disguised himself as a soldier, and might thus have easily escaped 
special observation. A brief sketch of the life of this soldier monk may 
interest some of your readers. 

Robert Leith, in religion known as Dom. Gall Leith, the son of Alex- 
ander Leith, was born in December 26, 1706, at Collithy, and when 
twelve years old was sent with eight other youths from Scotland to the 
ancient and famous Scotch Benedictine Abbey at Ratisbon. In 1726 he 
became a monk of the Order of St Benedict, in 1728 completed his 
philosophical studies, entered upon divinity 1731, and was sent to Salz- 
burg to prosecute the study of Canon Law. He then paid a visit to Rome, 
returning to St James’s 1737, where he remained director of the College 
till September of 1740, when he crossed the seas as a missionary, and once 
more set foot on his native land: “ in mense Septembris perrexit mission- 
arius in Scotiam.” The old monastic chronicle says—“ He was a man of 
singular cast, and was endowed with exceeding good natural parts ; he had 
an unrelenting application. As master in speculative sciences he teached 
philosophy and theology with honour, and was an able orator. He hada 
penetrating head, an honest heart.” Such a man was not likely to stand 
listlessly with his hands hanging at his sides in times of peril and excite- 
ment. From 1740 till 1747 he shared in the religious and political suffer- 
ings which afflicted Scotland. He became chaplain «nd private confessor 
to Prince Charles. The annalist tells us—‘“ In the troubles of 1745 he 
served Prince Charles as priest and soldier, by which last (he dryly adds) 
he received a wound in his foot for his pains.” The Edinburgh Review 
(January 1864) in an article, entitled “‘ Scottish Religious Houses Abroad,” 
remarks in speaking of the Abbots of Ratisbon—“ The next Abbot was 
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F. Leith, who accompanied Charles Edward in the affair of ’45 into 
England, being associated with three other priests as chaplains to the ex- 
pedition” (p. 183). After the battle of Culloden it was no longer safe 
for him to remain in the country. “Anno 1747 coactus est relinquere 
Patriam ob tumultos bellicosos.” Moreover, worn out both in mind and 
body by the incredible fatigues he had been through, he needed rest, and 
betook himself to the Benedictine country house of Erfurt, in Germany. 
No sooner had he recovered a little from his fatigues than he returned 
again to the mission in Scotland. But such a man, guilty of the double 
crime of being a priest and a Royalist, could not elude the vigilant eye of 
the “Butcher Duke.” On arriving in port he was apprehended on board 
ship by orders of the Duke of Cumberland, and transferred to a man-of- 
war, and thus carried to London. There, with two other priests, he was 
thrown into prison for four months, and then set at liberty by the Minister 
of the day. The rest of his life was spent in comparative tranquillity. 
Three years he lived in Wales at Battington Hall, acting as chaplain to 
the Duke of Powis. Whilst there he received news of his election to the 
Abbacy of St James’s, which he governed till his death in 1775. 

By way of confirming what I said at our festal board, I may here add 
that after Prince Charles escaped to France the Abbots of St James’s were 
continually in correspondence with the Royal House of Stuart up to the 
death of Cardinal York. Unfortunately, nearly the whole of this inter- 
esting correspondence was burnt in 1804 in the country house of Stralfeld, 
in Bavaria. One precious letter, written by Cardinal York to the Abbot 
of St James’s, alone escaped the flames, and may now be seen at Blair’s 
College, Aberdeenshire. 

In conclusion, allow me to add that I shall be happy to allow those 
who wish it free access to any documents we may possess of interest, and 
that it will always be our aim and pleasure to promote as widely -as 
possible the cause of literature and learning, even in however slender a 
degree that may be.—I am, yours truly, 


JEROME VAUGHAN, 0O.S.B. 
St BENEDICT’s MONASTERY AND COLLEGE, ForT-AUGUSTUS. 





TO CONTRIBUTORS.—The first article by the Rev. Donald Masson, 
M.D., M.A., on “ Our Gaelic Bible,” will appear in our next. 


THE HIGHLANDER NEWSPAPER.—Next month we shall dis- 
cuss the causes which led to the present unfortunate position of the 
Highlander. We are in a position to state that it certainly was not the 
want of proper support by Highlanders. The circulation was large, and 
with good management the paper might have been made one of the best 
weekly newspaper properties in Scotland, 
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Piterature. 
———_g—— 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE GAELIC SOCIETY OF INVERNESS: VOLUME 
VII., 1877-78. Printed for the Society. 


We always peruse the Transactions of the Gaelic Society with pleasure 
and profit. The volume now under notice is in every respect highly 
creditable. All the papers are good—some of them really excellent, and 
most of the speeches re-produced are well worth recording in this form. 
The first paper is by the Rev. A. C. Sutherland, B.A., Strathbraan, and 
is entitled “George Buchanan on the Customs and Languages of the 
Celts.” It is very interesting and will well repay perusal. The session 
of 1877-8 is commenced by an introductory address in Gaelic, by the 
Rev. Alexander Macgregor, and is reproduced in full. It is a 
“ Comhradh” between Murchadh Ban and Coinneach Ciobair. Coinneach 
found his way to Inverness and describes what he there saw. He, of 
course, met the Ard-Albannach and the Ceilteach, and gives the follow- 
ing description of them :— 


C.—“Chunnaic mi an dithis, agus ochan! Is iad bha daimheil 
suairce, coir. Bha ’n t-Ard-Albannach direach anns an riochd sin a 
smuainich mi a bhiodh e, laidir, ealma, treun, le bhreacan-an-fheile, agus 
’bhonait leathainn. Ach bha mi gu tur air mo mhealladh, a’ thaobh a’ 
bheachd a ghabh mi, mu’m fac mi e, air a’ Cheilteach. Bha duil agam 
gu’n robh e ’na spealpair caol, ard, dubh, le ite geoidh a’n cil a chluais— 
cas, peasanach ’na labhairt, agus rud-eigin cosmhuil ris na sgonn-bhalaich 
sin a chithear na’n cleirich ann an tamh-ionadaibh nan slighean-iaruinn ! 
Ach! Ochan! is mi a bha air mo mhealladh, seadh, gu tur air mo 
mhealladh, a Mhurachaidh.” 

M.—“ Bha thu air do mhealladh ’n ad ’bharail d’a rireadh, a Choin- 
nich.” 

C.— Cha robh mac mathar riamh ni’s mo air a mhealladh! Chaidh 
mi ’ga fhaicinn, agus ma chaidh, chomhluich mi duine ro ghrinn agus 
aoidheil, duine garbh, tiugh, sultmhor, ruighteach, feanail, agus ceart co 
eu-cosmhuil ris a’ chléireach, chaol, ghobach, dhubh sin, a bha ’san amhare 
agam, ’sa tha Creag-Phadruig eu-cosmhuil ri Beinn Neabhais. Chuir sinn 
uine mhor seachad cuideachd, agus bu lionmhor na nithe Gaidhealach air 
an d’thug sinn lamh. Cha bheag an sochair d’an Chomunn so gu’m bheil 
an t-Ard-Albannach agus an Ceilteach aig an uilinn aca, agus cha bheag 
a bhuannachd do’n Ghaidhealtachd gu’m bheil iad a’ dol a mach air an 
cuairtibh air feadh gach gleann, eilean, agus garbh-chrioch ‘nar tir.” 
“Leaves from my Celtic Portfolio”—two papers contributed by William 
Mackenzie, secretary of the Society—are really valuable contributions, 
and such as the Transactions of the Society ought generally to be devoted 
to. In these papers Mr Mackenzie presents us with what he calls “ Frag- 
ments from his Celtic Repositories.” They are certainly fragments such 
az ought not to be lost, and Mr Mackenzie has done good service in plac- 
j » them at the disposal of the Society, and, so securing a permanent place 
iv.gtom in the Transactions. The fragments are curious, and would, 
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by themselves, be worth the whole annual subscription to the Society. 
The next paper, by Charles Fergusson, on “The Gaelic names of Trees, 
Shrubs, and Plants,” is a most valuable one, and deserves to be more 
widely known. It has been our intention to reproduce most, if not the 
whole, of it in the Celtie Magazine, and the first part of it will be found 
in this issue. The essay on “The Highland Garb,” by J. G. Mackay, 
contains interesting information about the Highland dress, and some 
valuable notes on Clan Tartans, but we think Mr Mackay has devoted 
more time and space to those who assert that the Highland dress is a 
modern invention, than they really deserve ; for no one with any pretence 
to the most artificial knowledge of Celtic matters, will for a moment 
believe in the modern theory. Mr Mackay’s paper, however, will be useful 
in placing facts, already well-known to Celtic students, at the disposal of 
members of the Society not so well posted up, and so enable them to 
answer the ignorant and dogmatic assertions of the sneering Southron, as 
well as of the more contemptible creature—the degenerate Highlander. 
The paper on the “ Celtic Poetry of Scotland,” by Angus Macphail, is fairly 
well written, though the style is samewhat tall, and exhibits an amount 
of ability—or rather what may, perhaps, with more exactness, be des- 
cribed as a kind of precocious genius—which, with care and a little more 
economical use of the first personal pronoun and less self-assertiveness, is 
sure to do good service in the Celtic field. Some very good translations 
are given, as also specimens of Gaelic vowel rhymes and alliterations, the 
most peculiar perhaps being that appropriated from Logan’s introduction 
to Mackenzie’s “ Beauties of Gaelic Poetry.” Mr Macphail says that 
“the ruling feet in Gaelic metres are the anapaest, trochee, and iambus, 
and, as a general rule, hypercatelectic,” and after giving a specimen of a 
certain peculiar style of versification, he informs us that the metre is “ the 
anapaestic monometer hypercatalectic, alternating with the pure anapaestic 
mouometer.” Thisis, no doubt, learned and perhaps, to some, interesting, 
but we really think it might be put in such a way as to enable persons 
like ourselves, whose education has been to some extent neglected, to 
spell and pronounce, to say nothing about understanding it. On the 
whole the paper is worthy of careful perusal. It will be seen that the 
author is most anxious to introduce harmony among Celtic students, and 
this is how he does it :— 


Gaelic poetry, whose richest treasure is its wealth of lyrics, many of whose authors 
are nameless, has seenits best days. It is not likely that a Celtic genius will ever more 
use the ancient Celtic speech as the vehicle of his thoughts. Highlanders have not re- 
spected themselves ; aud the world, literary as well as social, has not respected them. 
No periodical written entirely in Gaelic can live, even in these days when Celticism is 
in the air, Its literature is in the hands of literary parvenus, who make capital out of 
the enthusiasm which the revival of Celtic feeling has created, so long as it lasts, 
Celtic scholarship is at a discount ; and the best educated Celts live in bitter hostility 
and jealousy to one another. If Celtic genius has not contributed much to our national 
literature, Celtic industry may yet advance materially the science of philology. 


Dr Maclauchlan supplies a paper on “Celtic Literature” of a very 
different character to the one last referred to. It was published in our 
pages at the time, and the reader has already judged for himself of its 
great interest and value. The contribution on the “ Election of Chiefs 
and the Land Laws,” by John Mackay of Benreay, is capitally written, 
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and is conclusive against the modern claim of the right to elect chiefs of 
clans. Mr Mackay says, and says correctly :— 


It is generally allowed by those who have studied the subject, that under Celtic 
sway, the law of succession in the Highlands, if not all over Scotland, was according to 
what is known as the law of Tanistry. This system implied descent from a common 
ancestor ; but when a vacancy occurred in the leadership, selected a man arrived at an 
age fit for war and council, in preference to the infant son (or beir-male if a — of 
the preceding chief. The succession was thus to a certain extent regulated by the law 
of expediency, and not strictly confined to the nearest male blood, the object being to 
have a chief of full age, able to advise in council and lead the clansmen in time of war. 
The chief, therefore, never being a minor, the quarrels, intrigues, and bloodshed for his 
guardianship, as it was called, which became so marked under the feudal system, were 
avoided ; but there was no election of chiefs in the modern sense of that word, for the 
succession was confined to members of the chief’s family, Thus, if a chief died, leaving 
his eldest son under age, one of the deceased chief’s brothers would sueceed as leader 
of the clan, and, failing a brother, the nearest male relative who had the confidence of 
the majority. It was a question in the first place of consanguinity, and not an election 
in the democratic or republican sense, as some people would have us believe, nowadays, 
Again— 

Great stress has been laid by advocates of the elective system on the faet that two 
of the Chiefs of the Macdonalds were deposed, and other chiefs appointed in their place. 
These were the cases of Clanranald and Keppoch, Clanranald’s case was in 1544. He 
was arbitrary and harsh ; and what I may call a revolt of his Clan took place. To pre- 
serve his estate and authority, he got the assistance of his friend~Lord Lovat and the 
Clan Fraser to help him to subdue bis refractory clansmen, and bring them back to 
obedience. A battle took place. He was killed with a great many of the followers on 
both sides. The hereditary chief being thus slain, the next in succession became head 
of the Clan, In Keppoch’s case, the revolution was effected more easily. He was con- 
sidered to have become unworthy of the allegiance of the Clan, was deposed, and the 
next in succession, as a matter of course, became chief. These, however, were excep- 
tional cases ; and it would be just as correct to say that the succession to the throne of 
Great Britain is elective because a revolution took place in 1689, by which one king was 
deposed and another chosen in his place, as it would be to say that such was the mode 
of electing a Highland chief from the instances I have given, or any similar instance, 


Mr Mackay puts very clearly his views on the Land Laws. He main- 
tains that the people have no rights whatever in the soil. In this we 
entirely differ from him, but such a case as he puts—and puts well— 
demands a very different answer to mere assertion or abuse. A full 
account of the great Celtic demonstration in favour of Mr Fraser-Mack- 
intosh, M.P., at Inverness in April last is given. It was at the time 
more fully reported in a supplement to the Celtic Magazine than any- 
where else, and further reference to it here is therefore unnecessary. The 
paper by William Mackenzie, secretary, on “ Bliadhna nan Caorach,” 
is a remarkable and valuable contribution to the history of the 
Highland Clearances. No mere quotation from this paper would give an 
idea of its interest and value, and we can only recommend those who take 
an interest in such questions to peruse the paper in the Transactions, a 
copy of which each member of the Society receives gratis. This is the 
largest and most valuable volume hitherto published by the Society. It 
is highly creditable to the Secretary, not only on account of his own 
valuable contributions to its pages, but also for the unusual promptitude 
with which he managed, as convener of the publishing committee, to get 
it through the press ; for the general excellence of the papers obtained by 
him from the other contributors, and for the printing and general get-up 
of the volume. ‘The typography is everything that could be desired, and 
the public owe the Gaelic Society a debt of gratitude for such a publica- 
tion, 
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FEAR AN LEADAIN THLAITH. 











thlaith, Dh’fhag thu mi fo bhron, Thamitrom an drasd, 


Fine. 


mo dheoir, an leadain thlaith, dh’fhag thu mi fo bhron. 





dualaich chleachdaich, *Sbeidhche fiamh ri ‘fhaicinn, 
D.C. 


Tha do ghaolan  tasgaidh, ’N seomar glaist na m’ fheoil. 
Ker G. 
Chorus. 
Jm.d:r.m |1:8,@ |mari:d | f.f:8.48 | 1 
Fine. 
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Tha do ghruaigh mar shuthaia, Fhir an leadainn laghaich, 
An garaidh nan ubhall, ’S tu mo ruin ’s mo raghai 
*S§ binne leam na chuthag, Na’n sguireadh tu 
Virighill do bheoil, ’S an taigh am bi ’s t-ol, 
Phir an leadain, &c. Fhir an leadain, &c, 
An toiseach a’ Gheamhraidh, Fhir an leadain chraobhaich, 
*S ann a ghabb mi geall ort, ’S og a rinn thu m’ aomadh, 
Shaoil leam gu’m bu leam thu, Thug thu mi bho ’m dhaoine 
’S cha do theann thu’m choir. Fhuair mo shaethair og, 
Fhir an leadain, &c. Fhir an leadain, &c, 


An gair’ a rinn mi ’n uiridh, 
Chuir mo cheum an truimead, 
’S mis a tha gu duilich, 
*S muladach mo cheol. 
Fhir an leadain, &e. 


Nors.—“‘ Fear an leadain thlaith ” is a highly popular song in the West Highlands, 
and is well worthy of — here, I am not aware that the air has appeared else 
where in print,—W. M'K, 
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